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Share the road... 
Arrive Alive 











eading Sports Figures 


tell you their secrets of 


CHAMPIONSHI 
PERFORMANC 


in these new 
Safe-Driving Films 


SKILL 1S YOUR BUSINESS. In the first film, the late Wilbur 
] Shaw, then President of the Indianapolis Speedway, illus- 

crates that with relaxed coordination, skillful driving can be- 
come automatic — shows how to maintain professional driving 
skill day after day. regardless of adverse traffic conditions or un- 
expected emergencies 


WATCH YOUR HANDI- 
CAP. “Drivers, like 
professional bowlers, 
, can handicap their per- 
THE CHAMP BECOMES DEAF AND NINETY-DAY FLASH. Shows through auniansdeouan take at 
? BLIND. Lloyd Mangrum, one of golf the eyes of Paul Richards, former sleep, improper er anal 

dom's most consistent money winners, White Sox Manager, how a ball play- : > : 
health habits,” says Ned 

shows that the ability to concentrate, in er's slightest miscalculation, repeated often 

Day, long-time bowling 
spite of distractions, is one big difference enough, can become a disastrous habit. 
between a duffer and a champion. The con Wilbur Shaw completes an analogy, with 
centration of a golf professional, Wilbur the visual account of a driver who devel- 
Shaw points out, is similar to that required oped, a ‘“‘slight’’ habit that eventually 


proved fatal. 


5 ne et = — + ge emacs yap Ap ayo ae Each film is in full motion and sound and runs for 10 minutes 
. . ; Available individually at $53.00 for black and white and $95.00 


prevention ot accidents presents a dramatic sequence in 
which a driver's attitude prevents what could have been a fatal 


champion. Film stresses 
the important correlation 
between clean living hab- 
its and clean driving rec- 


of a professional driver ords 





for color or on a rental basis of $10.00 for black and white and 
$20.00 for color. 


accident 





NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send copies of Professional Driving Series [_] Color ($425.00) ["] Black and White ($245.00) 


to the undersigned. Check or money order enclosed 
NAMI 


COMPANY ADDRESS 


CITY ZONI 
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i ™ traffic dested 


Fans get home fas 


by officers mounted on... Hama ry. 


" Ptttieteeaet after the game ends quickly when 

“ traffic is directed by Harley-Davidson mounted 
officers. And nothing gets officers to trouble spots 
faster than Harley-Davidson Solo machines! They SOLO Motorcycles 


cut through traffic, turn on a dime and squeeze _ gps 





TRAFFIC CONTROL 





through narrow openings. . . in short, they are the 
speediest means of law enforcement available. 

Get the facts from your Harley-Davidson dealer 
today. He has your free copy of the illustrated 
booklet — “More Effective Police Power.” Or write 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Millions have benefited financially from the great 
savings idea born 15 years ago! Yes, U. S. Series E 
Savings Bonds helped buy homes, pay for children’s 
educations, build safe retirement incomes. And they 
can do as much for you. Because Savings Bonds 
are a money-building investment—and the easiest 
way to save ever devised! Join the Payroll Savings 
Plan today, or buy U. S. Savings Bonds regularly 
where you bank. 


Local boy 
makes good 
a 


Waen THE LATE Ebenezer Hubbard, a 
patriotic Concord man, left a bequest for a 
local statue, there luckily happened to be a 
real sculptor close at hand. 

Even more luckily, young Dan French 
had never yet sculped a whole statue—had, 
in fact, recently started by whittling on tur- 
nips. So he’d take the job for expenses, and 
glad to get it. 

Two years later, Daniel Chester French’s 
first statue went up. And Mr. Emersor, a 
neighbor, gladly obliged with a little verse 
to go under it, ending 
“Here once the embattled farmers stood, 

And fired the shot heard round the world.” 

Now, during his great lifetime, Daniel 
French was to make many more statues, but 
his fame needs only two to rest secure. One 
is the massive, brooding figure in the Lin- 
coln Memorial. The other is his first: the 
big. bold, living bronze of the Minuteman 
of Concord. 

When, in 1941, a symbol of American 
strength was sought, the President picked 
the Minuteman. Ever since, the Minuteman 
has been the emblem of the great savings 
program that helped—and still helps—keep 
America and her people safe and secure. 
This year, the 15th anniversary of U.S. 
Series E Savings Bonds, finds 40 million 
Americans owning 40 billions of Bonds. 
Are you among them? For your own secu- 
rity—and the nation’s—invest in Savings 


Bonds regularly. And hold on to them! 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government doe 


this publication in cooperation with the 


of America. 
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AKE every ride | VOLUME 49 NUMBER 2 AUGUST, 1956 


a safety drive! he 
That's the tag line 
that goes with our 
cover. And it makes | 
° 
a lot of sense. When IN THIS ISSUE: 
people drive with an ; _— ’ 
awareness of their Poster Perey... ~ « « « « Franre Davin 
responsibilities, they Cities That Death hoe 
share the road and ; 
make driving a 
pleasure. 








The Dollars and Sense of Safety . . Alien Abboit 
America’s Traffic Safety Champions . 
In fact, such adult performance would For an Aroused Public Opinion. . .W. Earl Hall 


make short shrift of the disgraceful, trag Sloan Award Winners 
record Americans are writing in trafh Portland’s Mobile Clinic 
writing it On Our streets and highways in Hiel Hick ‘ak 
) : 
blood ighway High Jinks . 
It's not enough to be courteous. Today's 
driver must keep alert, develop defensive 
driving, think ahead, be adaptable, pace News and Views 10 New Publécation 
himself with the traffic around him, take What's Cookin’ in the Operation Safety 
only his share of the road, stay in his lane, Field Safety Posters 


Departments 


and obey all traific laws, signs, signals and Loose Gravel ; The Traffic To!l 
the dictates of common sense and courtesy. Fleet News 2 Coming Events 


Think that's easy? Trade Publications {0 


Weil it is, if you're willing to work at 
It's a lot easier to drive properly, smartly, Frank Davin. , , ; : ; , ‘ . Editor 
than to spend your time in the hospital ward. Ralph Moses. ; : : ad en 
Think it over, then drive RIGHT. H. W. Champlin : é nig Ac Ivertising Manager 
Robert O. Jones : j , Ass't Advertising Manager 
* * * . 
. @ «= 
In Columbia, S. C., police found this 
note attached to a parking meter post which 
was shortened and reinstalled after being hit 
en . ss > : , °3 Nr 
by a car: “For small, foreign cars only. _ Pustic Sarery Advisory Staff 
: * ss 8 : Frankiin M. Kreml, vice president for traffic and transportation 
; : of the National Safety Council, and director of the Northwestern 
From Niles, Mich., comes the sad case University Traffic Institute; Sidney J. Williams, assistant to the 
of the Carnegie, Pa., family who had to president; Arnold H. Vey, manager, Traffic & Transportation; Paul 
wire home for funds. Their darling son, 2 H. Coburn, director, Motor Transportation Division; and Paul Jones, 
. il] director of public information—all of the National Safety Council. 


]. Norval Burch, Editorial Director, Council Publications 
-@ 


years old, threw Pop's wallet ($216 and « 

his identification) out the car window is 

* * * PUBLIC SAFETY is published monthly by the NATIONAL SAFETY 

COUNCIL, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. Copyright 1956 

Moto Xs are ofter by National Safety Council. Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second class 

Motor clubs ~ often justly proud of th matter at the Post Office in Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 

many services offered to members. Few, 1879. Permission to reprint contents with the customary credit line is freely 
however, can offer such specialized help given unless otherwise stated. Photos and cartoons excepted. 

: a - _ lj : The price for extra subscriptions to PUBLIC SAFETY is $4.00 per year (add 

Robert Kretschman, of the Boston branch 50 cents for foreign charges except to Canada and Pan-American Union). 


ene - > s on quan 5 ° 
of the AAA. reported to us This fellow Price juantity lots will be quoted on request 


asked me fo -rvice d " 
isked me for service on an ostrich,”” he NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
said. Seems his pet ostrich had swallowed Chartered by the Congress of the United States 


, : rey : . » Ned H. Dearborn, President 
4 ) ar. 
the ignitic n key ° . ay . - George C. Stewart, Executive Vice-President 


R. L. Forney, Secretary 
And in Omaha. Nebraska. ; af : Home Office: 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
. 2 sk i, a trafhc crew Francisco Office: 950 California St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 
made its own jam. A crew studying traffic New York Offices: 
problems in metropolitan Omaha had to Field Service & General Information, 60 E. 42nd St., New York I, N. ¥ 


‘ blic Service Fund, 800 Chrysler Bldg., New York 17 
call it off when they became a trafhx prob- 
lem. Seems officials complained that. sur- 
veyors created an intolerable traffic jam 
when motorists were stopped and quizzed 
about their driving REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
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Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field chats with Ralph Moses, art direc- 
tor of the National Safety Council, 
during the poster parley that helped 
work out some useful poster ideas for 
future Council posters on motor vehicle 
accident prevention. Ralph sketches 
the Postmaster General as they chat. 
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Spring in the aie 





Children at lav 
DON’T CROWD 





Frank 


Davin 
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TS AN OLD AXIOM in this 
safety business that your safety 
program can be just as good as top 
management wants it to be. 

Maybe that’s the reason why one of 
Uncle Sam's biggest businesses—the 
United States Post Office has racked 
up a safety record that bids fair to 
show the way to all who operate 
motor vehicle fleets. 

One thing's certain—top manage- 
ment of Uncle Sam's Postal Service is 
vitally interested in making its motor- 
vehicle safety program a big success. 
And the intense interest of Postmaster 
General Arthur E. Summerfield is re- 
flected all the way down the line to 
the carrier who brings you your morn- 
ing mail. 

In 1954, the first year of the pro- 
gram, ten postal drivers were killed 
in motor-vehicle accidents. Last year, 
four fatalities were recorded. And 
this year, to date, the Department's 
goal of ‘Zero Deaths” has so far 
been achieved. 

All this didn’t just happen. It took 
shrewd, skillful supervision, backed 
by top-level support for the U. S. 
Post Office to chalk up this amazing 
record of efficiency and solid economy. 

And they got it! 

Postmaster General Summerfield, a 
successful business executive in private 
life, carried with him into the Postal 
Service the conviction that the U. S. 
Post Office had to be more than a 
messenger service. In his notion, the 
Postal Service was local in character 
to the’last far flung outpost and in the 


Looking over NSC posters. 


for stepped-up safety program. 
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From left: Bill Englander, 
Ralph Moses, Thurlow J. Biddle, Edward B. Landry and L. 
Walter Rohe, special assistant to the Postmaster General. 
Mr. Summerfield is seated. Session covered reminder needs 


nearby metropolitan areas, where the 
local carrier and the mail vehicles 
were equally an important part of the 
life of the community. 

So, he jabbed the executive side of 
the Postal Service into action; kept 
reminding them of the importance of 
accident prevention and the need for 
close participation in community effort 
of all kinds. 

In Post Offices and garages all over 
America, posters went up reminders 
that it was Department policy to drive 
carefully, considerately. And the men 
reacted in typical American fashion 

In any assessment of the record set 
by the United States Post Office De- 
partment, one fact must be kept in 
mind: These men are not ordinary 
employees. Certainly it is not the 
monetary reward that is the all-com- 
pelling reason Postal personnel have 
stayed on the job to see that the mail 
goes through—safely. 

During the lush years of the war 
and postwar periods, they were indif- 
ferent to the lure of industry, with 
higher paychecks for almost every line 
of endeavor than the postal employee 
could earn. 

The spark that ignited the postal 
workers—drivers all over America 
was Postmaster General Summerfield’s 
realization that these were ‘dedicated 
men,” responsive to a call to which 
they could contribute, eager to serve 
their community and their nation 

The fact is borne out by the record. 

Prior to the initiation of the De- 
partment’s motor-vehicle safety pro- 





gram, the accident frequency was ap- 
proximately 13 accidents per 100,000 
miles driven. This did not include 
all operations but rather the operation 
of some 16,000 government-owned 
vehicles used in city postal work. 

To date, the Department accounts 
for the experience of 85,000 vehicles 
and their drivers. This includes more 
than 30,000 rural letter carriers. They 
roll up more than 850 million miles 
a year. 

Today, the city rate is approxi 
mately 4 accidents per 100,000 miles 
driven; the rural carriers are involved 
in less than 1 accident per 100,000 
miles driven. 

The Department-wide rate for Jan. 
Feb., 1956 (including city and rural) 
was 2.23 accidents per 100,000 miles 

None of these accomplishments just 
happened. They were caused. Biggest 
cause was topflight supervision all the 
way down the line, and the drivers 
had something to work for—the Na 
tional Safety Council Safe Driver 
Award, the Nation's highest award for 
professional, safe driving performance 
But they get reminded of the impor 
tance of the project in several ways, 
one of which is by means of posters 

When the Postmaster General takes 
time to review the posters to be used 
in postal establishments all over the 
country, you know he is more than 
slightly interested. 

So, when Ralph Moses, art director, 
and Bill Englander, director of poster 
and film division—both of the Coun- 
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Jesse Rouillard, parcel post driver, from Falls Church Post 
Office, and runner-up in Falls Church Road-e-o, gets awards 
from R. E. Donovan (left) deputy assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Bureau of Operations, and Postmaster Walter Sealock, 
Falls Church with NSC Safe Driver Awards. 









POSTER 
| PARLEY 


cil, met with Edward B. Landry, direc- 
tor of safety and health for the Post 
Office's Bureau of Personnel, and 
Thurlow J. Biddle, motor vehicle 
safety program administrator for the 
Post Office, they-naturally-got in the 
“reminding” business. : 
Outcome of their sessions was 7 Looking over some sketches for possible poster use are from left: Edward B. 
chance to get the Postmaster General's Landry, director of safety and health, Post Office Department; Bill Englander; 
opinions, and a slant on how the Post Ralph Moses, and Thurlow J. Biddle, administrator, motor vehicle safety, United 
Office safety program is activated at States Post Office Department. 
the top. 
The enthusiasm generated by the 
top management of the U. S. Post 
Office doesn't end there. To point 
this up, all you have to do is look 
around 
We did and found some mighty 
sparkling examples of safety self 
starters. Take Joe Evans, he’s assistant 
superintendent of the Drexel Square 
Station in Chicago—nearly 350,000 
people in his station area. 
Joe's 48, personable, has spent 17 
years in the Department, and likes it 
He’s also a talented artist and takes 
time to devote his hobby in his spare 
time to the development of poster 
ideas—ideas which spark many a safe 
day for drivers in the midwestern area 


And “needling’’ Joe to do his ut- 
most to push the program is Herb W. ; - 
Johnsen, safety director for the Chi- Above: Joe Evans, right, makes his own safety reminders. Admiring sketch 
District. U. S. Post Office. He are: Ralph Moses (standing), Paul Coburn, director of the Council’s motor 
Transportation Division, Bill Englander; and Herb Johnson, safety director, 
wants to get the job done, welcomes U. S. Post Office, Chicago District. Below: Larry Eckman (left) and Norbert 
as many backers as he can enlist in Pfister (standing) safety instructor, vehicle service garage, Chicago Post Office, 
the program show Ralph Moses and Bill Englander (right) home-made posters used as 
- “pep-up” charts for drivers as they start out on routes. Council's “Highway 
Zoo” booklet inspired drafting of the inspirational charts. 


cago 


Postal personnel may not be con- 
scious of it but they are surrounded 
by a safety climate these days. Some 
35,000 Postal drivers have earned the 
National Safety Council Safe Driver 
Award, and accidents are on the wane 
around the loading stations, in the 
buildings and garages. The climate is 
changing for the better 

As Ralph Moses put it, “How can 
they help doing a good job when the 
top people are so infectiously enthusi 
astic ¢ 


And Bill Englander added. “It's 


terrific. You can learn a lot of things 
when sitting in at such a poster parley. 


the Reahke 
° : STRADDLES AND HOGS BOTH LANE 
THE END a we WE IS A HIGHWAY MENACE 
‘ DON'T BE A ROAR 





Cities That 
Death Forgot 


862 American cities of more than 5,000 population 


had no deaths in traffic during entire year of 1955. 


OR going through the entire year 

of 1955 without a single traffic fa- 
tality, 862 cities with more than 5,000 
population have won places on the 
Honor Roll of the Traffic Safety 
Award Program of the National Safety 
Council. 

This is an increase of 32 from the 
number of the 1954 Honor Roll. 

The largest no-death city in 1955 
was Muskegon, Mich., with a popu- 
lation of 48,429. 

Hobart, Okla., a city of 5,380 popu- 
lation which state records show has 
never had a traffic death since its in- 
corporation in 1901, maintained its 
perfect record through 1955 for the 
longest sustained performance among 
cities of more than 5,000 population. 


Among cities of more than 10,000, 
top honors for sustained no-death rec- 
ords went to State College, Pa. (17,- 
227) for eight consecutive death-free 
years. 

A complete list of no-death cities 
for 1955 follows, with the number of 
years without deaths given for all 
cities of more than 10,000 population: 
(25,000-50,000 Population) 

Bloomington, Ind.(2); Richfield, Minn. 
(2); Maplewood, N. J.(2); La Crosse, 
Wis.(2); Whittier, Calif.(1); Gainesville, 
Fla.(1); Pocatello, Idaho(1); Elmhurst, 
Ill.(1); Clinton, lowa(1); Iowa City, Iowa 
(1); Mason City, Iowa(1); Cumberland, 
Md.(1); Gloucester, Mass.(1); Muskegon, 
Mich.(1); Greenville, Miss.(1); Hemp- 
stead, N. Y.(1); Rome, N. Y.(1); Mount 
Lebanon Twp., Pa.(1); Midland, Tex.(1). 
(10,000-25,000 Population) 

State College, Pa.(8); Derby, Conn.(6); 
Bellevue, Pa.(6); Mahanoy City, Pa.(6); 
Two Rivers, Wis.(6); Rock Springs, Wyo 
(6); Aurora, Colo.(5); Emporia, Kan.(5); 
Miami, Okla.(5); Vernon, Tex.(5); Daly 
City, Calif.(4); Mt. Rainier, Md.(4); Lock 
Haven, Pa.(4); Antioch, Calif.(3); Bell, 
Calif.(3); Piedmont, Calif.(3); Boulder, 
Colo.(3); Canton, Ill.(3); Park Forest, Ill. 
(3); Winnetka, Ill.(3); Peru, Ind.(3); EI 
Dorado, Kan.(3); Winfield, Kan.(3); Ta- 
koma Park, Md.(3); Marblehead, Mass.(3); 
Milford, Mass.(3); Dumont, N. J.(3); 
Corning, N. Y.(3); Massena, N. Y.(3); 
Jeannette, Pa.(3); Yeadon, Pa.(3); Cle- 
burne, Tex.(3); Lamesa, Tex.(3); Univer- 
sity Park, Tex.(3); Renton, Wash.(3); 
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Ashland, Wis.(3); Menasha, Wis.(3); Al- 
bany, Calif.(2); East Haven, Conn.(2); 
Moscow, Idaho(2); Dixon, Ill.(2); Hunt- 
ington, Ind.(2); Marshalltown, Iowa(2); 
Coffeyville, Kan.(2); Manhattan, Kan.(2); 
Newton, Kan.(2); Madisonville, Ky.(2); 
Southbridge, Mass.(2); Winthrop, Mass 
(2); Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich.(2); Aus- 
tin, Minn.(2); Fergus Falls, Minn.(2); 
North Platte, Neb.(2); South Orange 
N. J.(2); Hornell, N. Y.(2); Peekskill 
N. Y.(2); Plattsburg, N. Y.(2); Camp- 
bell, Ohio(2); Fremont, Ohio(2); Van 
Wert, Ohio(2); Corvallis, Ore.(2); Ar 
nold, Pa.(2); Donora, Pa.(2); Du Bois 
Pa.(2); Indiana, Pa.(2); Kingston, Pa.(2); 
Nanticoke, Pa.(2); Watertown, S.D.(2); 
Bristol, Tenn.(2); Alice, Tex.(2); Denton, 
Tex.(2); Mercedes, Tex.(2); Pampa, Tex 
(2); Richland, Wash.(2); Laramie, Wyo 
(2); Mountain Brook, Ala.(1); Talladega 
Ala.(1); El Cajon, Calif.(1); El Cerrito 
Calif.(1); Napa, Calif.(1); Redding, Calif 
(1); Fort Collins, Colo.(1); Grand Junc 
tion, Colo.(1); Vernon, Conn.(1); Water- 
town, Conn.(1); Winsted, Conn.(1); Twin 
Falls, Idaho(1); Brookfeld, Ill.(1); East 
Moline, Ill.(1); Freeport, Ill.(1); La 
Grange, III.(1); Monmouth, IlI.(1}; Frank- 
fort, Ind.(1); Garden City, Kan.(1); Lawr 
ence, Kan.(1); Leavenworth, Kan.(1); 
Pittsburg, Kan.(1); Fort Thomas, Ky.(1); 
Bogalusa, La.(1); West Monroe, La.(1) 
South Portland, Me.(1); College Park 
Md.(1); Adams, Mass.(1); Agawam, Mass 
(1); Amherst, Mass.(1); Andover, Mass 
(1); Gardner, Mass:{1); Needham, Mass 
(1); South Hadley, Mass.(1); Stoneham, 
Mass.(1); Albion, Mich.(1); Berkley, Mich 
(1); Holland, Mich.(1); Monroe. Mich 
(1); Niles, Mich.(1); Roseville, Mich.(1); 
St. Joseph, Mich.(1); Traverse City, Mich 
(1); Albert Lea, Minn.(1); Faribault, 
Minn.(1); Hibbing, Minn.(1); Robbins 
dale, Minn.(1); Virginia, Minn.(1); Tu 
pelo, Miss.(1); Sedalia. Mo.(1); Missoula 
Mont.(1); Norfolk. Neb.(1); Asbury Park 
N. J.(1); Cranford, N. J.(1); Hawthorne 
N. J.(1); Hillside, N. J.(1); Cortland, 
N. Y(1); Fulton. N Y.(1); Johnson City 
N. Y.(1); North Tonawanda, N. Y.(1); 
Shelby, N. C.(1); Statesville. N. C.(1); 
Bismarck, N. D.(1); Berea. Ohio(1): Bex 
ley, Ohio(1); Garfield Heights. Ohio(1); 
Washington Court House. Ohio(1); Xenia 
Ohio(1); Durant, Okla.(1) McAlester, 
Okla.(1); Midwest City, Okla.(1); Semi 
nole, Okla.(1); Stillwater. Okla.(1); Klam- 
ath Falls, Ore (1); Berwick. Pa.(1) Car- 
lisle. Pa.(1); Columbia, Pa.(1); Coraopolis 
Pa.(1); Hanover, Pa.(1); Lewistown, Pa 
(1); Monessen, Pa.(1): Mount Carmel, 
Pa.(1); Pittston, Pa.(1); Swissvale, Pa 
(1); Warren, Pa.(1); Central Falls, R. I 
(1); Orangeburg, S. C.(1); Dyersburg 
Tenn.(1); Kingsport, Tenn.(1); Brown- 


wood, Tex.(1); Harlingen, Tex.(1); High- 
land Park, Tex.(1); Seguin, Tex.(1); 
White Settlement, Tex.(1); Winchester, 
Va.(1); Hoquiam, Wash.(1); Kennewick, 
Wash.(1); Pasco, Wash.(1); Beaver Dam, 
Wis.(1); Janesville, Wis.(1); Stevens 
Point, Wis.(1) 
(5,000-10,000 Population ) 

Alabama: Brewton, Cullman, Demopolis 
Enterprise, Fort Payne, Lanett, Mountain 
Brook, Opp, Russellville and Sylacauga 


Arizona: Ajo, Douglas, Flagstaff, Globe 
Prescott, and Winslow 


Arkansas: Arkadelphia, Benton, Forrest 
City, Harrison, Hope, Malvern, Paragould 
Rogers, Searcy, Springdale, Stuttgart, Van 
Buren, and West Helena 


California: Chino, Coalinga, El Monte, 
Lindsay, Lompoc, Martinez, Marysville, 
Mill Valley, Pacific Grove, Roseville, San- 
ger, Sierra Madre, Susanville, Tracy, Tur- 


lock, Ukiah, and Woodland 


Colorado: Canon City, Durango, Fort 
Morgan, La Junta, Loveland, Sterling, and 
Walsenburg 


Connecticut: Bethel, Bloomfield, Chesh- 
ire, Glastonbury, New Milford, and Plym- 
outh 


Delaware: Dover 
and New Castle 


Florida: Belle Glade, Chattahoochee, 
Jacksonville Beach, Lake City, Lake Wales, 
Miami Shores, Miami Springs, Plant City, 
Pompano Beach, Winter Haven, and Win 
ter Park. 


Georgia: Cartersville, Cedartown, Cov 
ington, Fitzgerald, Hapeville, Milledge- 
ville, Newnan, Statesboro, Thomaston, and 
Tifton 

Idaho: Burley 


Illinois: Arlington Heights, Batavia, Bel- 
videre, Broadview, Chester, Creve Coeur, 
Du Quoin, East Alton, Edwardsville, Fair 
field, Flora, Glencoe, Glen Ellyn, Home- 
wood, Libertyville, Madison, Metropolis, 
Morris, Normal, Olney, Pana, Paris, Peoria 
Heights, Pontiac, Princeton, Robinson, Ro- 
chelle, Rock Falls, Salem, Sycamore, Taylor- 
ville, Western Springs, Vandalia, Venice, 
and Zion 


Indiana: Angola, Auburn, Beech Grove 
Bluffton, Boonville, Brazil, Franklin, Green 
Greenfield, Greensburg, Hartford 
City, Jasper, Kendallville, Lebanon, Linton, 
Martinsville, Mount Vernon, Noblesville, 
Portland, Sullivan, Tipton, Warsaw, and 
Whiting 


Iowa: Algona, Atlantic, Chariton, Chet 
okee, Clarinda, Creston, Decorah, Fairfield, 
Grinnell, Indianola, Knoxville, Le Mars, 
Marion, Mount Pleasant, Oelwein, Perry, 
Red Oak, Shenandoah, Spencer, Washing- 
ton, Webster City, and West Des Moines 


Kansas: Abilene, Concordia, Hays 


Larned, Liberal, McPherson, Pratt and Roe- 
land Park 


Kentucky: Bellevue, Dayton, Elizabeth 
town, Glasgow, Harrodsburg, Ludlow 
Maysville, Mount Sterling, Pikeville, and 
Princeton. 


Milford, Rehoboth, 


castle, 


Louisiana: Abbeville, Jackson, Morgan 
City, Natchitoches, Sulphur, Tallulah, and 
Ville Platte 


Maine: Belfast, Brewer, Caribou, Gardi 
ner, Houlton, Kittery, Millinocket, Old 
Town, Presque Isle, Rockland, Rumford 
and Skowhegan 


To Page 36 





The DOLLARS and 
SENSE of SAFETY 


ARELY a day passes that we fail 

to find on the front pages of our 
newspapers the bloody stories of traffic 
inuries and deaths. We have seen these 
things so frequently for so long that 
we become hardened to their real sig- 
nificance. We take a look at the head- 
lines and think “how horrible—it’s a 
shame that nothing can be done.” If 
it isn't someone we know, we turn to 
the sports page or some other part of 
the paper and promptly dismiss it from 
our minds. If we do happen to give it 
a second thought, we just naturally as- 
sume that it was a drunken driver, a 
teenager or a reckless speeder who 
caused it. 

It is true that these drivers cause 
more than their share of the accidents, 
but all of them together constitute 
only about 25 per cent of the total 
number of accidents. Our local (Lub- 
bock) Police statistics show that 6 per 
cent of traffic accidents were caused 
by drunken drivers, 3 per cent by ex- 
ceeding the stated speed limit and 16 
per cent by drivers under 20. 

Who causes the other 75 per cent 
of the accidents? We do, you and I, 
the average driver, driving under aver- 
age conditions. How? By failure to 
use the driving knowledge and ability 
we already have. The real cause of 
most accidents is our failure to keep 
our mind constantly on our driving 
plus our willingness to take small 
chances. And we can’t blame the ladies 
either, because they’re involved in only 
ibout one-quarter of the accidents. 


We are the group that is most diffh- 
cult to cope with. The thousands of 
words we have read about traffic safety 
and the thousands of accidents we 
have read about have had very little 


President of Lubbock (Tex.) Yellow Cab 
Company and City Cab Company, past president 
of the Lubbock Citizens Trafhc Commission, and 
chairman of the Safety Committee of the Lubbock 
Rotary Club 


By Alton Abbott 


effect on our normal driving habits. 
We just haven’t yet been convinced 
that it is not the other fellow who 
causes all the trouble 

However, when we are convinced 
that we are responsible for most of 
the accidents, that something can be 
done about it, that it is highly profit- 
able from a standpoint of dollars and 
cents to do so and that we are the 
only group that can do something 
about it, then and only then, will we 
make real progress in reducing our 
traffic toll. 

Our traffic officials have the know- 
how to reduce accidents 40 to 60 per 
cent within a short time. In order to 
be convinced of this we need proof. 
The best evidence is the result of ac- 
tual experiences of various cities and 
states and in the results of stepped-up 
safety programs in various businesses 
and organizations. 

Here are some examples that prove 
it can be done, how it can be done 
and the dollar profit there is in doing 
it. i 

In October, 1953, the Governor of 
the State of Washington issued the 
following proclamation: “I proclaim 
that all-out war shall be waged by all 
law enforcement agencies of the State 
against traffic violations, using every 
lawful means to arrest offenders. This 
will include the use of unmarked pa- 
trol cars, plain clothes personnel, radar 
and spotter airplanes. It will mean in- 
creased use of drunkometers, increased 
convictions and higher penalties by 
courts. There will be road blocks to 
check the condition of cars and drivers. 
This is being done with the full reali- 
zation that it may bring bitterness, mis- 
understanding and public re-crimina- 
tion. This I shall accept as a cheap 
price for prolonging human life.” 

The results: Up to 1952, the death 
rate of Washington was 7.9 deaths per 


100 million miles. In 1954, it was re- 
duced to 4.4 and in the first six 
months of 1955, it was further re- 
duced to 3.8, less than 50 per cent of 
the former rate. The profit was 113 
lives and 15 million dollars in insur- 
ance premiums alone. 

Here’s another example: Indiana re- 
duced its insurance premiums by 20 
million dollars, an average of $18.50 
for each car owner. This was done by 
an extensive safety program stressing 
teamwork between officials and citi- 
zens and full acceptance of official 
responsibility. 

When the State of New Jersey re- 
inforced its turnpike police, it cut its 
fatality rate in half in one year. 

Another example: In February, 
1954, a ste pped-up safety program was 
aleindeate by the United States Post 
Office. The methods included driver 
training programs, driver examina- 
tions, the adoption of the National 
Safety Council's Safe Driver Award 
and complete transportation program, 
accidents were slashed 67 per cent. 
backed up by strict enforcement of 
safety regulations. In one year’s time, 

In order to demonstrate to the peo- 
ple of Texas what more nearly ade- 
quate manpower could do in reducing 
accidents and deaths on Texas high- 
ways, Colonel Homer Garrison and his 
staff decided on an experiment. Over 
the state, there were 18 different high- 
way locations on which accidents had 
been so heavy they had been desig- 
nated as “Death Corridors.”’ 

The wipe DOG of the highway pa- 
trol was redistributed for one year to 
put adequate highway patrol on these 
high-accident strips of highway 24 
hours a day. At the end of the year, 
studies revealed that accidents and fa- 
talities had been greatly reduced in 
these areas, although accidents had in- 
creased alarmingly in other parts of 
the state from which men had been 
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drawn for the increased enforcement 
efforts on these “Death Corridors.” 

For example: On one section of 
highway south of Belton, 17 miles 
long, 18 people were killed in the 
year before the 24 hour patrol was 
established. During the year of con- 
trol, there were vo fatalities. 

Between Fort Worth and Dallas, a 
strip of highway 34 miles long, 34 
people were killed during the year be- 
fore the patrol was concentrated. Dur- 
ing the control year, this number was 
reduced to 8. 

The last example, and the example 
with which I am most familiar, of 
course, is that of our own business, the 
Yellow Cab Company. I use it be- 
cause it is good proof of what can be 
done and how much profit there is 
in it. 

My first experience as a professional 
driver began over 30 years ago, when 
I drove a Model T jitney for my 
father between Lubbock and Crosby- 
ton. The only safety problem we had 
in those days was to keep both hands 
on the wheel so that when “Lizzy” 
jumped out of the ruts, we could keep 
her from climbing a barbed wire 
fence. 

Times and driving conditions have 
changed since then, but far too many 
of us still have Model T safety habits. 
One thing that hasn’t changed; men 
still die with their boots on. However, 
today one of the boots is usually on 
the accelerator. 

We first began to realize the serious- 
ness of the traffic problem very forci- 


Harold McMoore, chief of police, Lubbock, Texas, presents 
National Safety Council Safe Driver Award to Yellow Cab 
Driver James Shipley. The author is president of both cab 


companies operating in the Texas city. 
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bly, a few years ago when our accident 
costs kept piling up. We woke up one 
day to find ourselves with a big pen- 
alty rating on our insurance. We were 
paying out more for accident repairs 
on our cabs than for all other main- 
tenance costs combined. To stay out 
of bankruptcy called for drastic action. 

Although we knew how to drive 
safely and could tell our drivers how 
to drive safely, convincing them that 
it could and must be done was the 
real problem. This was eventually 
overcome by safety education, safety 
incentives, and frequent check of driv- 
ing habits all backed by strict enforce- 
ment of company safety policies. We 
have now progressed to the point 
where one of our best safety tools is 
our drivers’ pride in their achievement. 
In 1955, 20 out of our 27 drivers 
received the highest award a profes- 
sional driver can receive, the National 
Safety Council Safe Driver Award. 

The profits in our investment in 
safety have been far greater than we 
had dreamed possible. In 1949, '50 
and °51, we had 49 liability claims 
which cost more than $25,000, an 
average of about $8,500 per year. Last 
year, we had two liability claims which 
cost $810.15, a reduction of more than 
90 per cent. 

We now have a substantial insur- 
ance credit rating which has reduced 
our costs of basic liability insurance 
from $784 per cab per year to $337, 
a saving of $347 per cab, which is 
over 50 per cent. Next year, we ex- 
pect this to be down another $100. 


ae ES z 
They live by the prece 
cabbie cops a compliment from passenger. Cab Driver Reuben Smith 


rates orchid from Mrs. H. 
son Keith, for his motor 


In 1950, "51 and °52, we paid out 
an average of $6,075 per year for 
vehicle repairs caused by accidents. In 
1954 and '55 these repairs averaged 
$899, a reduction of 83 per cent. 

We are able to use our cabs one to 
two years longer which reduces our 
cost of depreciation about $400 per 
unit per year. 

There are many other benefits but 
on these three items alone, our savings 
add up to $1,023 per unit for a total 
of $25,075 on 25 units. 

The cost? On our 1955 ledger sheet, 
under the entry ‘‘safety expense’’ the 
figure is $580. Where else could we 
invest $580 and make a profit of 
$25,000? I realize these figures sound 
rather fantastic, but I will be glad to 
show our books and our safety pro- 
gram to anyone who is interested. 

These are excellent examples, and 
an explanation of how our insurance 
rates are determined should cause us, 
the 70 or 75 per cent we are speaking 
of, to realize more fully the tremen- 
dous savings that are possible through 
a sound trafic safety program 
whether it involves our own driving 
or the driving of others who operate 
vehicles fot which we are responsible. 

Our insurance rates are set by the 
State Insurance Commission on the 
basis of actual losses paid out and 
incurred over a period of three years 
prior to the previous policy year. 

The state allows insurance compa- 
nies to retain about 45 per cent of the 
total premium for its costs. In other 
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pts of safety preached by the boss. Careful 


N. Noble, shown here with 21/,-year old 
manners, careful, considerate driving. 





Checking the speed with which a Chicago fireman can get out of 
his safety belt and dismount from cab are (left to right): Fire 
Commissioner A. J. Mullaney (back to camera); Chief Fire 
Marshal Peterson; Mayor Richard J. Daley, and Alderman P. J. 
Cullerton. All Chicago firemen wear safevv belts, 
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Learning civic responsibility the hard way—by actually directing 
trafic—10-year-old Fabio Villegas, one of 20 “Explorers” in 
Cali, Columbia, works his post. South American lads are like 
our Boy Scouts, have traffic know-how 


Traffic Crusade 


NEWS 
and 


VIEWS 


F an English friend tells you he has a strangler in his 


saloon, don’t run for the nearest policeman. That's 


the advice of Horace Donne, general export manager of the 


English works of the Ford 


. . Motor Company. 
Britons Never, Never 


Shall Be Slaves. Actually, all he’s trying to 


tell you is that his sedan 

automobile is equipped with 

a choke. Other English auto terms include wing for 

fender, boot for trunk. A glove compartment in his con- 
vertible is a cubby locker in his drophead 

What an American calls a bumper guard, the English 

refer to as an over-rider. A shock absorber is a damper 

But it doesn’t stop there. Pedestrian crossings are known 

as zebra crossings. A windshield is a windscreen and a 


turn indicator is referred to as a winking indicator 


Occasionally, while leafing through some of the pro- 
ceedings in the British Parliament, we come across items 
that, at first glance, seem highly hilarious, to wit: 

Question: Mr. Paul Williams (Sunderland South): “Is 
the Minister aware of the danger of riding on zebras in 
wet weather?” 


Mr. Boyd-Carpenter: “Yes.” 


N May, the Boston Herald—shocked by the slaughter 

on the nation’s streets and highways—launched a major 
frontal attack on traffic accidents, asked the millions in its 
circulation area to join in a 
great crusade for safety. Said 
the Herald editorially: 


“Last year a severe polio 


Boston Herald’s 


epidemic swept the state. 

Alarmed parents kept their children home, demanded the 

release of Salk vaccine, wondered fearfully who would 

be struck down next. Massachusetts was stirred to its depths. 

The latest figures compiled show 128 died of that 

epidemic, an estimated 34 of them being children, 14 or 
under 


But last year 569 persons were killed on Massa: husetts 
highways, 49 being children 14 or under. 
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New York traffic officer, Augustine Coughlin, demonstrates one 
of new reflectorized belt and hatband combinations which New 
York traffic police began wearing in May. They are visible to 
approaching vehicles from 500 to 800 feet away. 


ei aS poe a? m 
Chicago Postmaster Carl A. Schroeder gives keys and title to 
new Post Office ambulance to Edward B. Landry (left), director 
of safety and health for the postal service. Ambulance, first 
of its kind, was purchased by employees from canteen fund. 


x My SAFE DRIVER 


“Ike” and “Adlai” campaign for memberships in Lockheed 
Corp's “Star Driver's Club,” at Marietta, Ga. Look-alikes really 
are C. R. (Ike) Jenkins, Ackworth, Ga., and W. B. (Adlai) 
Baxter, Stone Mountain, Ga. Both won campaign. 
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This was no epidemic, no exceptional scourge. This 
was simply the routine annual slaughter. The daily toll 
was noted and laid aside with the other news. 

But were these deaths lesser deaths that we so pass 
them by with casual regret ? 

Is the child dead on the road merely an unfortunate 
statistic while the child dead on a hospital bed is a com- 
munity tragedy demanding every effort to prevent others ? 
Do those killed by carelessness count for less than those 
lost despite the utmost care ? 

The Herald is, of course, also eager to end the tragedy 
of polio. But we believe that the greater challenge of the 
moment lies in those deaths that man himself contrives, by 
arelessness, by ignorance, by the failure of engineers or 
by whatever fatal deficiency. 

We would commit ourselves, as we explain today, to 
the task of serving in what way we can that deaths on the 
highways shall no longer be lesser deaths; that somehow 


the vaccine of safety be found and administered.” 


i you want to be a leadfoot, become a race driver and 
- 


et paid for it. Only a fool would do it for nothing 
on a public road.” 
That hint to hotrodders, 


Trafhie S Us.” jalopy jockeys and others of 
““Trathe Seares Us, 


’ ee the black-leather-jacket set 
Say Race Kings. a ; 


was offered by four winners 
of the 500-mile Indianapolis 
Speedway Classic in a front-page interview in the Indianap 
Times 

W inners 


and Johnnie Parsons all agree that you have to be just as 


Pat Flaherty, Bob Sweikert, Troy Ruttman 


alert at 60 mph on a highway as at 140 mph on the track 
sometimes more so. 
Drive by the rules,” said the newest champion, Flaherty 

Sweikert, who weaved through death and destruction on 
the track to score a win last year, said driving on the 
highway scares me to death.” 

Speedway’s 1952 winner, Ruttman, warns that speed 
limits aren't the only thing to watch. ‘It takes horse sense, 
he said. ‘Sometimes the speed limit is 60 mph but it’s 
dangerous to go 50. You've got to allow for conditions of 
the road and for trafh« Above all, never take a chance. 
[ don't.” 

Parsons, the 1950 champion, is a real pro of the racing 

lit. As such, he has seen what the thundering machines 
an do to life and limb. 

I'd rather drive in the ‘500’ than to go from here to 
At least you know what the guys on 
And at the track they're all 


Chicago,” he said 
the track are going to do 


r in the same direction.” 


ol 
bis. 


Consensus among the four Speedway champs was 


Traffic scares us.” 





Tops in Traftie Safety 


25 states and 402 cities throughout the Nation cited for achievement in 
The Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities—yardstick of the Ac- 
tion Program. No Award of Honor granted this year by the Council. 


Stem worsening traffic safety situa- 
tion in the United States was 
underscored when the National Safety 
Council declined to grant its top 
Award of Honor to any state or city 
for all-around traffic safety perform- 
ance in 1955 

However, the state of Minnesota 
and four cities—Dallas, Seattle, Okla- 
homa City, and Palo Alto, Calif 
were granted Awards of Merit for 
achieving a grade of 70 per cent or 
more in all sections of the Traftx 
Safety Award Program, formerly 
known as the National Traffic Safety 
Contest. 

Twenty-four additional states and 
398 other cities were awarded Certifi- 
cates of Achievement for their acttvi- 
ties in various phases of traffic accident 
prevention, although their total grade 
was not sufficient to win a major 
award. 

Among the award winning cities 
were 195 which had no traffic deaths 
during the year. In addition, 667 
cities in the under 10,000 population 
group, which is not eligible for the 
award program, were cited on a spe- 
cial honor roll for no-death records. 

The award program is part of the 
Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety 
Activities, which is conducted by the 
Council as the nation’s yardstick of 
trafhc safety performance. It serves 
as the basis for analysis of a state’s 
or city’s program. 

Award judges were Norman Da- 
mon, vice president of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation, chairman; Ray Ash- 
worth, acting director, traffic division, 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police; Richard O. Bennett, director, 
automotive division, National Associa- 
tion of Automotive Mutual Insurance 
Cos.; Thomas N. Boate, manager, ac- 
cident prevention department, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Cos.; 
Joseph Feuchter, president, Traffic As- 
sociates, representing the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers; L. S. Harris, execu- 
tive director, American Association of 


Motor Vehicle Administrators; A. E. 
Johnson, executive secretary, American 
Association of State Highway Ofh- 
cials; Matthew C, Sielski, director, 
safety and engineering department, 
Chicago Motor Club, and A. E. 
Spottke, vice president, Allstate In- 
surance Co, 


States Qualifying for Special 
Recognition 


(Annual Inventory of Traffic 
Safety Activities) 
Legend 
H Award of Honor 
M.—Award of Merit ment for 
1A No Traffic C3 Accident Rec 
Deaths ords 
1B—Improvement of C7 School Traffic 
Trafic Death Rec Safety Education 
ord (over average cs Public Safety 
of previous three Education 
years) C9 Safety Organi 
zation 


Certificate of Achieve 


GROUP 1 
Connecticut—C8 and C9; Delaware 
C8 and C9; Maine—C8; Maryland—Cs; 
Massachusets—C7 and C8; New Jersey 
C3. 
GROUP 2 
Florida—C3; Louisiana—Cs; Mississippi 
C8; North Carolina—C7 and C8; Vir- 
ginia—C3, C7, C8 and C9 


GROUP 3 
lowa—C9; Kansas—C3, C8 and C9; 
Minnesota—M, C3 and C9; Oklahoma 
C8; Wisconsin—C8 and C9 


GROUP 4 
Colorado—C8 and C9; 
C3, C7 and C8. 


GROUP 5 
California—Cs; Illinois—C7; Indiana 
C7, C8 and C9; Michigan—C3 and C9; 
New York—C7; Ohio—C3 and C8; 
Pennsylvania—C7. 


Washington 


Cities Qualifying for Special 
Recognition 


(Annual Inventory of Traffic 
Safety Activities) 
Lege nd 

H.—Award of Honor Certificate of Achieve 

M.—Award of Merit ment for: 

1A No Traffic C3 — Accident Rez- 
Deaths ords 

1B—Improvement of C7 School Traffic 
Trafic Death Rec Safety Education 
ord (over average C8 — Public Safety 
of previous three Education 
years) C9 Safety Organi- 

zation 


GROUP 1 CITIES 
(1,000,000 and over population) 
Chicago—C3, C8 and C9; Detroit, Mich 
C3, C7, C8 and C9; Los Angeles 
C3, C7, C8 and C9; Philadelphia—C3. 


GROUP 2 CITIES 

(750,000 to 1,000,000 population) 
Cleveland, Ohio—C3, C7, C8 and C9; 
San Francisco-—C8; Washington, D. C.- 
C3, C8 and C9. 


GROUP 3 CITIES 

(500,000 to 750,000 pouulation) 
Cincinnati, Ohio—C3, C7 and C9; Dal- 
las, Tex.—M, 1B, C3, C8 and C9; Mil- 
waukee — C9; Minneapolis, Minn. — C8 
and C9; Pittsburgh, Pa.—C3, C8 and C9; 
Seattle, Wash.—M, 1B and C3; Toronto, 
Ont., Canada—C3 


GROUP 4 CITIES 
(350,000 to 500,000 population) 


California 
Oakland 

Colorado 
Denver 


C8 and C9; San Diego—C3 


C3 and C7. 
Georgia 
Atlanta—C7 
Indiana 
Indianapolis—C7 
Kentucky 
Louisville—C9. 


and C9. 


Oregon 

Portland—C3, C8 and C9 
Missouri 

Kansas City—C3 
Tennessee 


Memphis—Cs8 


GROUP 5 CITIES 
(200,000 to 350,009 Population) 
California 
Long Beach—Cs. 
Florida 
Miami—C3, C7 
Nebraska 
Omaha 
New York 
Rochester 
cuse—C7. 
Ohio 
Dayton 
C9. 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City 
Texas 
Fort Worth 
Virginia 
Norfolk—1B, C3, C8 and C9. 


and C8 
C3 and C8. 


C3, C7, C8 and C9; Syra- 


C7 and C8; Toledo—C7 and 


M, C3, C8 and C9. 


C7 and C8. 
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GROUP 6 CITIES 
(100,000 to 200.000 Population) 


Arizona 


Phoenix ? and C8 


California 
Berkeley—C8 and C9; Glendale—C7; 
Pasadena—C8 and C9; Sacramento 
C3, C7 and C8; San Jose—C7 and C8 


Connecticut 
Bridgeport—C3; Waterbury—C7 
Delaware 

W ilmington—C 


Indiana 
Evansville—C7; Fort Wayne and 
C9; Gary—C7; South Bend and 
Cs. 


7, C8 and C9 


Louisiana 
Baton Rouge 
C9 
Massachusetts 
Fall River—C7 
C9. 


1B; Shreveport 8 and 


and C8; Springfield 


Michigan 
Flint—Cs8; Grand Rapids—C7 
Nebraska 
Lincoln 
New York 
Yonkers——C3 
Ohio 
Canton—1B 
Oklahoma 
Tulsa 
Tennessee 
Nashville—C3 
Texas 
Amarillo—C8s8 and C9; Austin—C3; 
Lubbock—C8 and C9 


and C8 


1B and C7 


1B and C8 





Utah 
Salt Lake City—( 
Virginia 
Arlington—1B, C3 an 
Washington 
Tacoma—C3 and C8 


GROUP 7 CITIES 
(50,000 to 100,000 population 
California 
Alameda—1B, C8 and C9; Pomona 
C8; Richmond—-C7, C8 and C9; Santa 
Barbara—C3; Stockton—C3, C8 and 
C9 
Florida 
Miami Beach—C8s:; West Palm Beach 
C8 
Georgia 
Augusta—C3 
Illinois 
Evanston—C8 
Indiana 
East Chicago 1B 
lowa 
Dubuque—C8 and ¢ Sioux City 
1B, C3 and C8 
Massachusetts 
Lynn—1B; Medford 
Michigan 
Bay City—C3; Jackson—C3 and Cs; 
Kalamazoo—C7, C8 and C9; Lansing 
C3, C8 and C9; Pontiac C8 and 
C9; Saginaw—C3 and C8 
Mississippi 
Jackson—C3. 
Missouri 
St. Joseph—1B, C7 
New Hampshire 
Manchester—C8 


1B; Quincy—Cs8 


King-sized judging job. Judges of the Annual Inventory seated clockwise around table: 
Mary Louise Volpe (secretary to Mr. Porter); Norman Damon; Matthew C. Sielski, 
Edward Klamm (representing A. E. Spottke), Joseph Feuchter, Hudson Hamm (repre- 
senting Ray Ashworth), Basil R. Creighton (representing L. §. Harris), John Wiley 
(representing A. E. Johnson), and Emerson Westwick (representing Thomas N. Boate). 
Standing: Harry Porter, Jr., director, Traffic Inventory Division of the Council, and 
Richard O. Bennett. ; 
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Hamilton—C7, C8 and C9; Springheld 
C3, C8 and C9 

South Carolina 
Columbia—C3 and C8 

Virginia 
Alexandria— 1B; 
C8 


Portsmouth—1B and 


Wisconsin 
Madison 
1B 


1B; Racine C8; West Allis 


GROUP 8 CITIES 
(25,000 to 50,000 population) 
Arkansas 
Pine Bluff—1B 
California 
Hayward—C3, C8 and C9; Hunting 
ton Park—C7; Montebello—1B; Palo 
Alto—M., 1B, C8 and C9; Whittier 
1A 
Connecticut 
Danbury—C3; Greenwich—C8s; Man 
chester—C3; New London—1B; Nor 
walk—Cs; Norwich—Cs; West Hart- 
ford—C3. 
Florida 
Clearwater—C3 and C8; Coral Gables 
C8; Daytona Beach—1B and C8; 
Gainesville—1A; Hialeah—C7 and C8; 
Pensacola—Cs; Tallahassee—C3 
Idaho 
Pocatello—1A 
Illinois 
Bloomington—1B; Danville—C7; EI 
gin—C7; Elmhurst—1A; Rock Island 
—1B; C3 and C8 
Indiana 
Anderson—C3 and C8; Bloomington 
-1A and C8; Elkhart—C3 and C7; 
Richmond—C3 
lowa 
Burlington—C3 and C8; Clinton—1A; 
Council Bluffs—C3; Iowa City—1A; 
Mason City 1A and C8 
Kansas 
Hutchinson—C8 
Maryland 
Cumberland—1A 
Massachusetts 
Arlington—1B and C3; Chelsea—C7; 
Chicopee—C7; Fitchburg—C3 and Cs; 
Gloucester—1A; Haverhill—C7; Wal 
tham—C7; Weymouth—C7 
Michigan 
Ann Arbor—C3; Battle Creek—Cs;: 
Ferndale—1B; Muskegon—1A and C3; 
Port Huron—C7 
Minnesota 
Richfield—1A 
Mississippi 
Greenville—1A and C9 
Missouri 
University City—C7 


Montana 
Billings—C3 


Nevada 
Reno—C3 

New Jersey 
Garfield 
field—C3. 

New York 
Elmira—1B; Hempstead—1A; Rome 
1A and C3; Watertown—1B 


North Dakota 
Fargo—C3 and C8 


1B; Maplewood—1A; Plain 
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Public Opinion 


By W. Earl Hall, 


Editor, Mason City Globe-Gazette 


HERE is no substitute for an 

aroused public opinion when it 
comes to achieving safety on the 
streets and highways of America. 

This was the foremost conclusion 
arrived at recently when some 2,000 
men and women from every part of 
the middle west convened in Chicago 
at a conference called by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee for Traffic Safety. 

It wasn't, I should hasten to add, 
the only conclusion reached. Nor was 
there anything startlingly new about 
it. As far back as 1946 at the first 
highway safety conference held in the 
national capital on invitation from the 
White House, this same truth was 
recognized. : 

That year Paul G. Hoffman, the 
public-spirited automobile manufac- 
turer, was appointed to rally public 
opinion behind a frontal attack on 
traffic slaughter. The term used was 
“public support” rather than “public 
opinion,” but they meant the same 
thing. 

A couple of years later when the 
Indiana man was chosen to administer 
the Marshall Plan, it fell to me to 
head up the committee for public sup- 
port in the national program growing 
out of the White House conferences. 
I had served as vice chairman of the 
committee under Paul Hoffman. 


Victory Wouldn't Stay Won 

You may say—and there’s a measure 
of truth in the observation—that if 
Mr. Hoffman and I, and those who 
succeeded us, had done the job as- 


Reprinted from Mr. Hall's column, ‘‘One Man's 
Opinion,’’ with his permission, and that. of the 
Mason-City (lowa) Globe-Gazette. Mr. Hall has 
served as Vice President for Public Information 
of the National Safety Council, was chairman of 
the National Committee for Traffic Safety, and 
was named winner in 1954 of the Crist Award 
for his contributions to traffic safety. 


signed to us sufficiently well, it 
wouldn't be necessary at this time to 
direct so much attention to the stimu- 
lation of public support for traffic 
safety. 

My rebuttal to this suggestion would 
be that this struggle for an aroused 
public opinion, like the struggle 
against the larger problem of safety 
on our highways, is one that will 
never be won for keeps. It isn’t a 
victory that will stay put. 

What seems perfectly clear — at 
least I never heard it disputed during 
my three days in Chicago in connec- 
tion with the regional conference to 
which I have referred—is that if the 
American public wanted safety on its 
streets and highways bad enough to 
pay the price, an amazing degree of 
traffic safety could be had almost over- 
night. 

The formula by which this could be 
achieved is known. A top authority 
in the field has said that the causes 
and cure for traffic slaughter are as 
well known as the causes and cure of 
such epidemic diseases as smallpox 
and diphtheria. Maybe there's a touch 
of over-simplification in such a sweep- 
ing statement but it’s truer than most 
generalizations. 


A Matter of Application 

The fact is that we do know how 
to hold accidents on our highways to 
a fraction of the present rate. Then 
why don’t we give application to our 
knowledge? That's where an aroused 
public opinion comes into the picture. 

All of us are for traffic safety as 
an abstract proposition. To be other- 
wise would be like being against sin. 
But being for safety as an abstraction 
and being for safety as a stern reality 
are two quite different things. The 


SpA FET 


one is both cheap and easy; the other 
one is neither cheap nor easy. 

Not long ago I sat in a meeting 
at which a law enforcer took occasion 
to qualify as a “good Joe’ with his 
audience. He indicated that he made 
a practice of looking the other way 
when minor traffic offenses occurred 
in his immediate presence. He said 
he didn’t believe in being too stern 
with motorists who without malice or 
intent run a red light now and then. 

This ‘“‘broad-minded’’ attitude was 
cited as a measure of his community's 
hospitality. And the discouraging fact 
is that more than a few in his audience 
accepted it as just that. There was a 
smattering of approving applause. 


Not Just a Theory 

To a person committed to the safety 
cause as a stern reality rather than a 
pleasant theory, this approach by an 
officer charged with helping to pro- 
mote safety in his community would 
have called for censure, not applause. 
He was on the side of open contempt 
for law and the rules of safety. 

But this is somewhat of a negative 
approach to the matter. Let's consider 
for a time what we could expect from 
a person measuring up to my previ- 
ously mentioned specifications—want- 
ing safety enough to pay the price. 
To start off, what would be his attitude 
toward enforcement ? 

Figuratively at least, if not literally, 
he would go to the law enforcer with 
this question: “What can YOU do to 
cut down the ghastly toll on our streets 
and highways?” With the question 
would go the assurance: “I'll back you 
to the last ditch.” 

If law enforcers could have this 
assurance from all—or even most—of 
the people they serve, think what it 
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would mean. They could crack down 
without fear or favor at all times. 
Whereas in the past too often it has 
meant separation from the mealticket, 
it would be the one best road to pro- 
motion for a dedicated traffic officer. 


Teachers Have a Part 

To the educator at all levels, the 
person truly committed to the cause of 
safety would say: “Give our youngsters 
the best that you have in preparing 
them for a lifetime behind the wheel.” 
There would be no disposition to quib- 
ble about costs or academic considera- 
tions of whether training boys and girls 
in this field is a proper function of 
secondary education. 

Until every high schooler physically, 
mentally and temperamentally qualified 
to do so is taught to drive prudently 
and know his or her responsibilities 
as a pedestrian, it can’t be said that 
we have even come close to doing all 
that we can in cutting down on our 
trathe slaughter. 

What safety education does to atti- 
tudes in our young people is on par 
with its contribution to actual driving 
skill. Boys and girls are made to recog- 
nize that driving recklessly is smart- 
aleck—not smart. It doesn’t require an 
ounce of brains. But operating a car 
with decent regard for the safety and 
welfare of our fellows does take some 
intelligence and is a challenge to what 
one has learned in school. 

The real test, however, of our belief 
in safety would hit us when we ap- 
proached the engineer with that same 
question: “What can YOU do to help 
us end the blood-letting on our streets 
and highways ?’’ Safety engineered into 
our highways comes mighty high—and 
it's the motoring public that must pick 
up the tab. 


Nothing Cheap About It 

Channelized traffic, cloverleafs and 
other devices designed to avert head-on 
collisions, the commonest cause of kill- 
ings on our highways, cost a pretty 
penny. But if we're sincere in our will- 
ingness to pay the price of safety, 
we'll measure the outlay for modern- 
ized highways against the billions of 
dollars represented in our preventable 
highway slaughter each passing year. 

If I should close the discussion 
at this point, you might very well con- 
clude that there isn’t really very much 
to this business of being for safety. 
Without intending to do so, I may 
have left the impression that all the 
true believer in safety need do is go 
to somebody else—enforcer, educator 
or engineer—and say: ‘What can 


YOU do?” 
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Under such a concept about all left 
to us is to betoken our moral support 
and agree to pick up the check. Un- 
fortunately—or maybe not so unfor- 
tunately—that isn’t the whole story. In 
fact, that’s just the start of it. 


There’s a job for you and there’s a 
job for me in this safety crusade. It’s 
right in our home community and it 
quite likely is going to involve rolling 
up our shirtsleeves. 


i i oe a A a * 


The camel is one animal 
that looks like it had been 
assembled by a committee. 
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Frontal Attack Essential 

No American community has any 
business saying it has done all it can 
about this traffic accident problem un- 
less it has a safety organization set up 
for the specific purpose of making a 
frontal attack on the problem. That's 
where YOU come into the picture. 

This is true about every community 
in America, including the one in which 
YOU live: 

Either there is or there is not such 
a safety organization—and it doesn’t 
matter whether you call it safety coun- 
cil, safety committee or safety board. 
It’s the work of that organization that 
counts, 

If there isn’t such a safety set-up in 
YOUR community, you can help get 
one organized. Talk it over with your 
neighbors. Somewhere along the line 
you'll want to bring your mayor, 
county board members, police officers 
and sheriff into the discussions because 
it must be a partnership proposition 
between citizens and elected officials. 


In case there is a local safety organi- 
zation in your community, you may 
well discover that it isn’t as active as it 
should be. Make it your business to 
find out why. Maybe YOUR help is 
needed. 


In either case, there’s something you 
can do if you really have the desire. 


Plenty of Help Available 

As you dip into the matter, you'll 
be amazed and delighted to find out 
how many individuals and agencies 
there are willing to help your com- 
munity in its quest for safety. Fore- 
most of these, of course, is the Na- 
tional Safety Council. Closer home is 
the State Highway Patrol and the di- 


vision of Safety Education in the State 
Department of Public Safety, or its 
counterpart. 

Then there’s the President's Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety, with head- 
quarters in the General Services Build- 
ing in Washington. Colleges and 
universities have more than a little 
assistance to offer too. You won't need 
to worry about programs and methods 
if you have the wish to help make 
yours a safer community. 

One of the most effective speakers 
at the mid-western safety conference 
in Chicago to which I have made refer- 
ence was Fred J. Voss, president of 
the Duluth, Missabe and Iron Range 
Railroad, long identified with the Min- 
nesota State Safety Council. His was a 
simple but impressive story of what 
one state has done with the will to 
bring safety to its hundreds of com- 
munities. 


7,800 Lives Saved 

In the years since 1928 when the 
Minnesota safety program was 
launched, at least 7,800 lives have been 
saved, calculated on the basis of a well 
recognized formula. In the 115 city 
and county safety councils of Minne- 
sota, more than 7,000 persons—men 
and women—are actively at work 
They are not content with giving mere 
lip service to safety. 

Widespread citizen support and 
strict enforcement are credited with 
making Connecticut the one safest state 
in the union trafficwise. Scores of 
individual communities, ranging from 
hamlets to Chicago, have found that 
by making a frontal attack on traffic 
slaughter, they can lick the problem. It 
all starts with the will to do so; the 
methods for doing the job are known 
beyond mistaking. 

I used to suppose that more educa- 
tion concerning accidents was the prin- 
cipal need of the safety cause. In recent 
years, however, I've changed my mind 
about this. Now I’m convinced that the 
one great need of safety is an effective 
evangelism. 

A way must be found to lay it upon 
the heart as well as upon the mind of 
our people—all of our people—that 
operating an automobile with a decent 
regard for the safety and welfare of 
our fellow human beings is at the very 
core of good citizenship. It must be 
accepted as a cardinal tenet of the 
Christian ethic which keeps whispering 
to us: ‘I am my brother's keeper.” 

In short, the appeal must be directed 
not just to the intelligence but to the 
heart and soul and spirit of man. 

THE END 





Sloan Award Winners 


America’s top honor in the field of broadcast-telecast public service for 
safety goes to 11 winners in fete at Waldorf-Astoria in New York. 


LEVEN Alfred P. Sloan Awards, 

broadcasting’s top honor for pub- 
lic service in promoting traffic safety, 
were presented at the eighth annual 
award dinner in the Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel. 


The winners were: 
The CBS Radio Network. 


Radio stations WTTITM, Trenton, 
N. J.; KONO, San Antonio, Tex., 
and KDPS, the latter a noncommercial 
educational station in Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


Television station WTVJ, Miami, 
Fla. 

Six commercial sponsors: R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Co.; Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana); Chevrolet Motor Division 
of General Motors Corp.; Sears Roe- 
buck & Co., Bakersfield, Calif.; Schaf- 
er’'s Bakeries, Detroit, Mich., and Auto 
Specialties Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Mich. 

CBS, KDPS, KONO, WTVJ, Chev- 
rolet and Standard Oil of Indiana each 
have won once before in the eight-year 
history of the awards. 

More than 200 business, industry 
and media executives civic leaders and 
government officials attended the 
award ceremonies. Harold E. Fellows, 
president of the National Association 
of Radio and Television Broadcasters, 
presented bronze plaques to the win- 
ners in behalf of the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, sponsor of the awards. 


The Sloan Awards are administered 
by the National Safety Council. They 
were established to encourage the 
broadcasting industry to step up its 
support of highway safety and to 
recognize the best annual performances 
of radio and television stations, net- 
works and advertisers. 

Judges for the awards were Ned H. 
Dearborn, president, National Safety 
Council, chairman; Charles F. McCa 
hill, chairman, media group, Presi- 
dent's Committee for Traffic Safety; 
Kenneth G. Bartlett, vice president and 
dean of public relations, Syracuse Uni- 


versity; E. H. Holmes, deputy com- 
missioner, U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads; Mrs. Stephen J. Nicholas, exec- 
utive director, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and Frederick H. Gar- 
rigus, manager of organizational serv- 
ices, National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters. 

Stressing the important role of the 
nation’s broadcasters in highway safety, 
Mr. Fellows said, ‘The campaign for 
which the Sloan Awards are given is a 
vital one, meriting the continued sup- 
port of all Americans. With the aid of 
every citizen, adult and juvenile, count- 
less lives can be saved from needless 
destruction (in traffic). Millions of 
dollars worth of property can be con- 
served, and thousands of man-hours- 
now being lost—can be restored. 


Other speakers included Mr. Dear- 
born, Dr. Arnold J. Zurcher, executive 
director, Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 
and J. O. Mattson, president, Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation. 

Here are the reasons the winners 
were selected—in the language of the 
official citations: 


CBS Radio Network (winner in 
the national network sustaining cate- 
gory). 

For a consistent effort throughout the 
year to make highway safety a part of the 
daily lives of its listening audience. The 
popular musical series, “On A Sunday 
Afternoon,” and other sustaining shows 
in the CBS weekly schedule effectively 
blended high-class entertainment with 
strong safety appeals. CBS news broad- 
casts rounded out the network's safety 
promotion with concentrated safe driving 
emphasis on holiday weekends. 


Radio Station WTTM, Trenton, 
N. J. (winner in the 1,000 watts or 
less sustaining category). 

For the impressive volume of traffic 
safety coverage embraced in WTTM'’s 36- 
hour weekend program “Highway Caval- 
cade—1955,”" broadcast from May 23 to 
Sept. 11; its daily 15-minute roundtable 
program in the summer months, and its 
large number of safety spots during all 
seasons. “Highway Cavalcade’ featured 
highway safety not only on disc-jockey 
shows, newscasts, sportscasts and weather 
and road information reports, but all 
commercial copy on this marathon variety 
program was tagged with safety slogans. 
Radio Station KONO, San An- 

tonio, Tex. (winner in the over 1,000 
watts sustaining category). 


The winners—Standing : L. C. Tiscornia, St. Joseph, Mich.; 
H. G. Barnes, CBS Radio Network; R. A. Roth, Station KONO, 
San Antonio, Tex.; Fred Walker, Station WTTW, Trenton, 


(Cin 


N. i; Wesley I. Nunn, advertising manager, Standard Oil Co. 
.); W. G. Power, Chevrolet Div., General Motors, and 


E. A. Darr, Reynolds Tobacco Co. Seated are: W. C. Myers; 
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For high quality and quantity in traffic 
safety programming—and the particularly 
fine job being done to make the public 
understand the enforcement aspects 
through such programs as “So You Want 
To Be a Cop” and ‘Police Department 
News.” Outstanding in KONO’s 1955 
schedule was ‘‘The Feiler Story,’ a pow- 
erful documentary produced and_broad- 
cast to encourage more careful driving 
during the New Year's weekend. 
Radio Station KDPS, Des Moines, 

Iowa (noncommercial educational cat- 
egory ). 

For its excellent work in promoting 
highway safety education at the school- 
age level. Through such participation 
programs as ‘“Teen-agers Talk It Over,” 
problems of the teen-age driver were Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
explored. Through the “Good Morning’ National Safety Council, as chairman 
program, used regularly in the primary of the judges, cited the winners for 
and elementary grades, principles of safe their efforts in behalf of safety. 
behavior in traffic were repeatedly 
stressed. KDPS stimulated the signing of 
many safe-driving agreements between 
parents and young drivers and the for 
mation of Safe Driving Clubs in many 
schools. 


Typically, in 1955, safety slogans and 
messages were aired 65 times on_ the 
Chevrolet CBS News program and 24 
times on the Dinah Shore show. Addi- 
ee ty ae Ae hee tional allocations were devoted on Chev- 
Television Station W TV), Miami, rolet network programs for such special 
Fla. (television station sustaining cate- events as the May Vehicle-Safety Check 
gory). campaign and Safe-Driving Day 
For making its facilities a major force ; R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. (na- 
in the development of an aggressive and tional television commercial category). 
balanced highway safety campaign in the 
Miami area. Numerous programs, spots of two top-rated TV network shows as a 
and mentions televised over WTVJ have vehicle for focusing national attention on 
served to strengthen the activities of the the traffic accident problem. Safety mes 
Dade County Citizens’ Safety Council, sages were repeatedly driven home on 
which the station helped to organize the Camel News Caravan” by John 
The same cooperative approach is evi- Cameron Swayze, and on “I've Got a 
denced in the regular Police Department Secret” by Garry Moore. On one of the 


show, a feature of which is WTVJ's latter programs, Reynolds Tobacco Co 
monthly Safe Driver Award 


For using the vast audience potential 


representatives who received National 
Chevrolet Motor Division, Gen- Safety Council Safe Driver Awards for 
eral Motors Corp. (national radio net- ne cag of — free driving were 

work commercial category). peg dey sge , 
Standard Oil C. (Indiana) (re- 


For year-round plugging of | traffic 
eat 9 gional radio network commercial cate- 


safety on nationally popular programs 
reaching many millions of radio listeners gory ). 


For a dedicated effort to spread the 
highway safety gospel over 33 midwest- 
ern radio stations in a 13-state area. This 
endeavor in 1955 included nearly 9,000 
full-length safety reminders, safe driving 
hints and tips on local road conditions. 
In addition to its year-round activities, 
Standard Oil prominently played up acci 
dent prevention on its heavy radio broad- 
cast schedule of college and professional 
football games. 


Sears Roebuck & Co., Bakersfield, 


Calif. (under 1,000 watts radio station 
commercial category). 


For its sponsored “Highway Report, 
carried on Radio Station KBIS every 
hour, 24 hours a day. Comprising infor 
mation on weather, road and traffic con 
ditions and accidents, together with ap 
propriate safety pleas, this Sears Roe 
buck program combines a useful service 
to motorists with continued safety pro 
motion. 


Auto Specialties Mfg. Co., St. 


Joseph, Mich. (over 1,000 watts radio 
station commercial category ). 


For an extensive spot announcement 
safety campaign sponsored on four re 
gional radio stations — WJR, Detroit; 
WMAQ; Chicago; WCBS, New York 
and KFI, Los Angeles. All spots showed 
Originality and impact-value and were 
well diversified to reach all age groups 
drivers and pedestrians alike. The com 
pany’s public service approach is evidenced 
by the fact that the hard selling in these 
messages was devoted solely to highway 
safety 


Schafer’s Bakeries, Detroit, Mich. 


(television station commercial cate 
gory). 


For sound promotion of bicycle safety 
among Detroit school children through 
the regular weekly show, “Sagebrush 
Shorty.”” Wide interest of the young 
people was generated by awards of bi 
cycles, medals, citations and other induce 
ments, with Detroit police Jat i 
as safety advisers THE END 


Burt Toppan, Station WTVJ, Miami; Harold E. Fellowes, presi- Judging is a difficult job. From left are: Mrs. Stephen J. 


dent, National Ass’n. of Radio & Television Broadcasters; Mrs. oy holas, Kenneth G. 


Bartlett, Ned H. Dearborn (chairman), 


James Shanahan, Station KDPS, Des Moines, and Jack Schafer, H. Holmes, Charles F. McCahill, and Frederick H. Garrigus. 
Detroit. In photo above: a few of the more than 200 business, bt titles and organizations they represent are given in 
industry and media executives, business leaders and government columns above. Awards, sponsored by the Alfred P. Sloan 
executives who attended the award ceremonies. Foundation, are administered by the National Safety Council. 
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Delegates to Portland's first Teen-Age Traffic Safety Conference line up to 


view safety displays in the driver testing unit. 


Portland’s 
Mobile Clinie 


Paul E. Lippold 


Director, Portland Traffic Safety Commission 


‘ N August 25, 1956, Portland, 
Oregon's Mobile Driving Testing 
Unit will have completed four years 


service, During the four years approx 


imately 100,000 persons within a 2 
mile radius of the city, will have 
entered the doors of the Unit and left 
it with a new understanding of trath 
problems ind their own physical limi 
tations 

Conceived on the theory that trafh 
safety could be carried to the public 
the testing unit ts a cooperative, com 
munity endeavor in which nearly a 
score of local organizations pooled 
their resources and talents to create 

Ihe motor coach used as housing 
for the unit was made available by the 
Local trade 


local traction ompany 


unions sup} lied the arpenters elec 
tricians and painters, while technical 
assistance for the project Was given 
by the Portland (¢ hapter of the Amer 
an Society of Satety 


Psycho-physical testing equipment and 


Engineers 


attractive safety displays for the unit 
were donated by numerous organiza 
tions and local business firms 


] 


The unit is maintained and oper 


ated jointly by the Trathc Safety Com 
mission and the Portland Police Traffic 
Division, with one police ofhcer as 
signed to full-time duty with the rig 
Any group in school, industry, busi- 
ness or similar organization, where 
persons have shown an interest in 
their potential driving ability, may 
assistance 


call upon the unit for 


Enthusiastic comment is generated 
by the attractive displays which are 
interspersed with the testing equip- 
ment in the bus include a 
flashing 4-way red signal head placed 
at the entrance which serves as an 
effective interest getter. As the visitor 
proceeds through the aisle-way, spot 
lights focus on sculptured animals in 


These 


the traffic zoo, a miniature signal in 
stallation which actually Operates at 
the touch of a button, an alcohol test 
display, a lighted display of pedes 
trian visibility at night, a vehicle 
equipment display and numerous acci- 
dent photos and posters. The re- 
corded voice of a familiar radio per- 
sonality tells the story of the unit and 
gives out with pertinent traffic safety 
tips 


As the person to be tested enters 
the bus he receives an informational 
leaflet which also serves as a record 
sheet for test results. In one section 
of this leaflet, the following is stated: 

The driver testing equipment in this 

Unit has been developed to supply fac- 
tual information to individuals regarding 
their own abilities and needs as drivers 
If your score is low in any category, you 
should compensate for the weakness indi 
cated with extra care and caution to 
provide an added margin of _ safety 
where the trafic hazard in question may 
arise 

The visitor is therefore re-assured 
that the tests are being administered 
only for his benefit and not as a means 
of license control. For this reason, no 
test results are kept by the Unit and 
the visitor receives the only copy of 
his test scores. 

The normal tests administered in- 
clude: field of vision, night vision, 
glare vision, glare recovery, depth per- 
ception, brake reaction and the steadi- 
ness test. In addition, the Bausch and 
Lomb Orthorator, is being used. This 
instrument gives an additional check 
on visual acuity, lateral and vertical 
phoria, depth perception and color 
discrimination. 

Greatest value of these tests lies in 
the fact that the person being tested 
more readily recognizes his own phys- 
ical deficiencies, and usually undergoes 
a noticeable change in attitude. At this 
psychological moment the safety dis- 
plays and the kindly advice of the 
police officer have their greatest effect 


The driver education classes of the 
Portland public high schools are prob- 
ably the greatest users of this equip- 
ment. Each class is visited by members 
of the police safety education unit. 
During the visit the officer leads a 
discussion on traffic laws, enforcement, 
and driver problems. Following this 
classroom period the students are give 
the opportunity to go through the va 
ious tests in the bus and in addition, 
are given a detonator braking demon- 
stration. All of this has helped con- 
siderably to change attitudes and cre- 
ate good will for our Police Bureau. 


“We know from experience that 
the final success of all accident pre- 
vention effort depends entirely upon 
the degree of improvement which can 
be brought about in the attitudes and 
habits of each individual driver. The 
Driver Testing Unit, used as a safety 
education tool, is one of the best 
methods we have discovered to bring 
about this individual improvement and 
we shall, therefore, strive to increase 
the use and effectiveness of this equip- 
ment.” THE END 
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NEW driver testing unit was unveiled Tuesday, May 

22, by the Eastbay Chapter, National Safety Council. 
The unit was presented to the Chapter by the Alameda 
Insurance Exchange, Berkeley Association of Insurance 
Agents, Oakland Association of Insurance Agents, Eden 
Township Insurance Agents Association, Richmond Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, and the San Leandro Insurance 
Agents Association. 

Inside is a cabinet which contains six questions and a 
double row of six “‘right’’ and “wrong” pictures. On a 
panel below the questions are five possible answers for 
each of them. The participant pushes a button on the one 
he feels is the right answer, it lights a light under the 
mirror so he can see if he selected the correct answer. The 
purpose of this display is to attract public participation. 
Also housed in the testing unit is a porto-clinic, a Keystone 
telebinocular, and a steadiness test. A rack full of give-away 
material is located near the rear exit. 

New Driver Training 

The Fort Wayne, Ind., board of school trustees recently 
approved, on a trial basis, the installation of 15 new Aetna 
Drivo-Trainer units recommended by the Safety Council of 
the Chamber of Commerce. The installation will enable 
an estimated 500 students per year to take lessons compared 
to 84 last year. 

Paul Vienz, central driving teacher, told the board use 
of the equipment will reduce the number of hours a student 
must fra set driving the training car by making him more 
ready for road conditions before actual driving begins. 

Vienz and Ivan A. Martin, manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce Safety Council, presented the plan to the board. 
It had been recommended by the Safety Council after a 
demonstration by officials of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 

Rough estimates of cost prepared by Vienz were presented 
to the Board. He showed where the cost per student is now 
about $59 whereas under the Drivo-Trainer plan it would 
be about $22.70 per student. Fort Wayne is the first Indiana 
city to try the plan. 


Want To Try For $100? 

Emmet Booth, safety instructor for the Yellow Cab 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif., has $100 waiting for anyone 
who can stop a car in 60 feet while traveling at the speed 
of 30 mph. Booth has made the offer at teen-age confer- 
ences and some of the kids have taken him up on it. But 
his money is still intact. A teen-age girl almost made it by 
stopping in 62 feet. But Booth’s not worried—he says it 
just can’t be done. 


Traffic Kindergarten 
Impressed by the rising automobile accident rate, author- 
ities in the French sector of Berlin have established a per 
manent trafhc kindergarten as a regular part of the school 
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Honor Inventory Reps 
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THE Esso Safety Foundation Traffic Awards Luncheon was a 
feature of the 26th Annual Safety Convention & Exposition 
of the Greater New York Safety Council, Inc. Honoring ad- 
ministrators of the National Safety Council Annual Inventory 
of Traffic Safety Activities and Inventory representatives were 
some 100 guests with 19 of the 24 recipients of awards present. 
In the photo above, John J. Hall, director of the Esso Founda- 
tion, is speaking. At the table, from left, are: W. F. Brown, 
director of safety, Consolidated Edison Co., of New York; Gen- 
eral George C. Stewart, executive vice president and general 
manager of the National Safety Council; W. C. Crager, sup'’t., 
metropolitan loss prevention and engineering department, Royal 
Liverpool Insurance Group, and general chairman of the 26th 
Annual Safety Convention & Exposition of the Greater New 
York Safety Council. 


curriculum. Toy automobiles and bicycles are driven through 
a miniature street layout, and pedestrians as well as drivers 
receive instruction from regular West Berlin traffic police- 
men. Traffic lanes, sidewalks, main and side streets simulate 
actual conditions. One corner of the 4,000 square yard area 
is equipped with chairs, desks and blackboards so that 
lectures may be given by the policemen. 


Inter-Precinet Contest 

Detroit's police department's 15th Precinct won the first 
quarter 1956 Police Inter-Precinct Traffic Safety Contest, it 
was announced May 10 by the board of judges. Officers of 
the precinct were commended for spearheading the award 
winning activities of the precinct personnel. 

Highlighting the report of the 15th Precinct accomplish- 
ments were 12 per cent reduction in traffic accidents 
under previous 12 months 21 per cent reduction in 
accidents under previous quarter increased enforce- 
ment of hazardous moving traffic violations, 39 per cent 
over previous 12-month average period . . . increased en- 
forcement of pedestrian protection ordinance, 100 per cent 
over previous 12-month average . . . excellent engineering 
and public safety education programs within the precinct. 

To Page 28 
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Postpone S-D Day 
Till Spring of °57 


The Advisory Council of the Presi 
Trafhic Safety 
Committee s 


dent's Committee for 
recommended that the 
next nationwide safe driving campaign 
(S-D Day) be postponed until 1957 
possibly in the spring 

its decision today 


reported also that it will 


In announcing 
the Council 
onsidet it its September mecting the 
advisability of expanding the annual 
special safe driving program to a 
month-long safety emphasis campaign 


Chairman of the President's Com 
mittee is Harlow H. Curtice, president 
General Motors Corporation. Charman 
of the Advisory Council is William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., pre sident, Hearst 
Consolidated Publications, Inc. Mem 
bers are pring ipal executive officers of 
national organizations having continu 
ing trathc safety programs 


The Committee report stated 


[he postponement was decided 
upon to permit more study by a com 
mittee of the Council as to how a spe- 
cial emphasis program, such as ‘S-D 
Day,’ can best be related to the basic 
purpose of the President's Committee. 
That purpose is to encourage the for- 
mation and strengthening of State and 
local citizen safety organizations work- 
ing to apply the known techniques of 
trafhc safety set forth in the Action 
Program 

Advisory 
Council wants to be satisfied that the 
program falls within a period of the 
year when the maximum number of 
people will be most likely to read and 
heed the traffic safety messages brought 
to them by the various media of public 
information.” 


“Toward this end the 


In each of the last two years, S-D 
Day has been in December, preceded 
by an intensive campaign of public 
information. During December, 1956, 
a holiday hazard campaign will be con- 
ducted throughout the country by the 
Traffic and Transportation Conference 
of the National Safety Council. 


The Dollars and 
Sense of Safety 
From Page 9 
words, the losses incurred in the last 
three base years will make up 55 per 
cent of the premiums of this policy 
year. 

To illustrate this further, here is 
what happens to our premium dollar. 
About 55c is for actual losses the 





Reflective Plates 


EFLECTIVE license plates alert drivers in following vehicles. While the 
body of the car shown in this photo is almost lost in the darkness and 
the tail lights only dimy visible, the reflective license plates furnish a brilliant 


warning to driver of following vehicle. 


EXT time you come up with that old saw, “‘all cats are gray at 


spread to the middle west. 


(1956), 


Canal Zone and Columbia. 





The New England States 


per pair per year. 


a distance of 110 feet. 





night,” stop for a second and add 
black blobs in a stygian gloom; not any more. The move toward 
reflective license plates, begun in New England eight years ago, has 


Connecticut (1948), Maine (1949), and 
Delaware (1950)—introduced the plates which can be seen at night 
from a distance of 1,500 feet by their reflective glow. 

Maine uses a five-year plate with an up-dated validating tab added 
for each year of the period. The cost over the five-year span runs 
approximately 17c for plates and tabs against a previous cost of 30c 


Minnesota and South Dakota both require 1,500 feet visibility with 
the added proviso that they be readable by highway patrol cars from 


but all license plates are not 


Minnesota began issuing reflective plates this year, Louisiana did so 
last year. South Dakota has scheduled such plates for issuance in 1957. 

Abroad, reflective plates are used in Peru (1955), the Philippines 
and in two Mexican states (Vera Cruz and Baja California 
1954). Reflective bumper strips are required by law in Panama, the 





THE END 








company will pay out based on past 
experience, and 45c is allowed the 
company for procurement, reserves, 
safety services, inspections and other 
costs. 

When we have an accident, we usu- 
ally just call in our agent, report it, 
then forget it with the false assur- 
ance that since we are insured the 
accident won't cost us a thing. This 
is not the case; far from it, For every 


dollar paid out on such a claim as 
this, we will pay in about $1.82 in 
premiums. You might want to re- 
member this next time you happen to 
be on a jury trying an automobile 
accident case and you have this feel- 
ing; “Well, I don't believe the poor 
fellow is really injured, but he had a 
wife and a bunch of kids and could 
really use the money. After all, old 
Joe Blow over there has insurance, 
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they're paying the bill, it won't cost 
Joe anything, so why not?” 

Just remember that for every dollar 
that is awarded an unjustified claim, 
we will wind up paying about $1.82 
in insurance premiums. Of course 
these losses and claims are spread out 
over various groups and classifications, 
and it is the total losses of each group 
that determine the premiums of that 
particular group. The state is broken 
down into several territories and 
groups and each territory and each 
group has its premium set according 
to its own losses. 

There are other classifications such 
as fleets. Fleets of five or more ve- 


hicles are rated on their own loss 
experience and actually set their own 
premium rates by their losses. 


Many of our smartest business men 
operate their business on a 5 or 10 
per cent profit margin and would 
jump at the chance to increase this to 
a 15 or 20 per cent return on their 
investment. Yet, all too often, these 
same men miss the best investment 
of all. One that is right in their own 
business—that of an investment in a 
trafic safety program which has been 
proven to pay dividends of 500, 1,000 
and 2,000 per cent returns on each 
dollar invested. 

The examples we mentioned of 
things that have been accomplished in 
traffic safety should be adequate evi- 
dence to all of us that it can be done 
and that it is highly profitable. 

We learn from these examples that 
educational efforts are essential, but 
for average drivers, education is not 
effective unless backed by strict and 
intelligent enforcement. Since en- 
forcement is the real backbone of any 
shortcut to reducing accidents, let's 
find out why we don’t have it and 
how we can get it. 

The principal blame for lack of 
necessary enforcement can be placed 
on you and me, the average citizen: 
Our officials have long recognized the 
need for strict enforcement, and they 
have a sincere desire to carry it out, 
but public opinion has nos supported 
them. 

We all feel that our laws should be 
enforced on everyone else but when 
we happen to be the one who is 
caught in a thoughtless violation we 
can't help but feel that because we 
are law-abiding citizens and didn't 
really intend to violate the law, we 
shouldn’t be punished. The thing we 
fail to realize is this: When we are 
driving a car, the way we drive be- 
comes everyone’s business. When we 
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are caught in a violation, even though 
it was unintentional, we must realize 
the officer not only is protecting the 
rights of others but is protecting us 
from our own thoughtlessness 

We must learn to accept this for 
its true value. Instead of raising a 
fuss about the blankity-blank cop who 
gave us a ticket when we were just 
barely going over the limit, we should 
thank the officer for being on the job 
and reminding us of our obligation 
to our fellow man. We must take 
the trouble to tell our officers and our 
legislators that we want the laws prop- 
erly enforced. The only thing they 
ever hear about enforcement is from 
the fellow who is objecting to it, and 
they soon become convinced that en- 
forcement is unpopular and accede to 
what they believe to be the wishes of 
the majority. It is up to us to change 
this. , 

Our nation is spending 50 billion 
dollars a year for national defense 
when not a shot is being fired. We 
aren't spending even 1 billion dol- 
lars to fight the hottest war of all 
time—the war against traffic accidents. 

We have shown how much money 
can be made and how many lives can 
be saved. We have talked about our 
needs. Since we all know these things, 
what can we do about it? Here’s one 
thing that can be done. 

Our service clubs should take the 
lead in organizing other service clubs 
in each state and over the entire 
country in a tremendous all-out traffic 
education program and a massive de- 
mand for action. This demand, ex- 
pressing the desire of every citizen, 
that our legislators and officials do 
the job they know should be done, and 
already know how to do. If Public 
already know how to do. If public 
opinion demands it, officials will do it! 

THE END 


Bagging Theme 

pth million large safety 
grocery bags are being sold to Okla- 
homa City grocers this Summer. The 
bag is designed with a flat bottom to 
provide for easier and more secure 
handling; also, when filled, you can 
see over it. 

The safety message printed on each 
bag is intended to reach persons who 
could not be “‘bagged’’ any other way, 
and points out that the store is co- 
operating with the Oklahoma City 
Safety Council in asking shoppers to 
help “keep Oklahoma City one of 
America’s safest cities.”’ 





HILE it is too early to announce the names of 
speakers, we can report what subjects will make up 

the Commercial Vehicle Section Congress program this 
October. Here they are: 

For Road Patroling 

Against Road Patroling 

Reducing High Frequency Accidents 

Correcting Accident Repeaters 

Counseling Drivers 

Getting Top Management Active in the Safety Program 

Getting Financial Support for the Safety Program 

Getting Line Supervisors on Safety's Side 

Working With the Union 

Determining Preventability 

Using Awards and Bonuses 

Round table discussions and debates will be outstand- 
ing features of this program that regularly attracts approxi- 
mately 400 fleet safety experts from all parts of the 
country. 

On the other side of the aisle, those attending the 
Transit Section program will hear the following topics: 

Accident Costs—60 or 120 Million Dollars ? 

First Things First _ 

The How and Why of Accident Classification 

The Magic and Mechanics of Analysis 

Strategy of Accident Cause Removal 

Don't Forget to Follow Through 

Boarding and Alighting Accidents 

Door Problems 

On Board Accidents 

Loading Zones 

One Way Streets 

Selection 

Training 

Supervision 

Those planning to attend the Congress this year are 
advised to get their reservations in early. Commercial 
Vehicle and Transit section sessions will be held in the 
La Salle Hotel as in the past. 


Newsletter Makes Hit 


“The School Bus Supervisor,” monthly safety newsletter 
for school transportation administrators, is on summer 
vacation, but will resume publication with the September 
issue to be distributed late in August. 

Introduced in January 1956, “The School Bus Super- 
visor’ has been well received at both state and local levels. 
John L. Vickers, director of pupil transportation for the 
Kentucky Department of Education, wrote, “May I take 
this opportunity to congratulate you on the fine work that 
you have done in publishing this material. You have 
assembled a lot of fine information concerning pupil trans- 
portation which I am sure has been helpful to those people 
interested in this program.” 

The newsletter is distributed through state departments 
of education. 


NATA Members Slash Costs 
How hard-hitting accident prevention programs save top- 
management dollars was demonstrated at the first annual 
accident prevention conference held by the National Auto- 
mobile Transporters Association at the Hotel La Salle in 
Chicago. 


PRESIDENT E. V. Lahey of the United States Brewers Foun- 
dation, Inc., points proudly to a special exhibit at the 
80th annual brewers convention in New Orleans urging all fleets 
in the industry to participate in the National Fleet Safety Con- 
test. A special contest division for beer and ale distributors is 
sponsored jointly by USBF and the National Safety Council. 

Other associations sponsoring special divisions in the National 
Fleet Safety Contest are the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, American Gas Association, Milk Industry Foundation, 
and the National Automobile Transporters Association. 


NATA board chairman Horace L. Taylor, vice-president 
and general manager of Bolin Driveaway Co., Cleveland, 
told 40 accident prevention directors of NATA members 
firms assembled for the conference, that while all other 
costs have been going up, NATA haulaway firm members 
have reduced their accident insurance costs from $6.20 per 
thousand in 1950 to $4.90 in 1955. 

Taylor said that March, 1956, was the 37th consecutive 
month that drivers for NATA members have kept their 
ratio below one accident per 100,000 miles of operation. 

Maintenance of industry vehicles played a very important 
part in helping to maintain this record, Taylor said. 

Harold K. Halbrooks, NATA accident prevention direc- 
tor, and A. L. Collins, chairman of the NATA Cooperative 
Road Patrol, reported that individual member cooperation 
in furnishing road reports on driver behavior has trebled 
since last year and furnished evidence that driver awareness 
of this has had a salutary effect on helping out the accident 
rate. 


New Stopping Distance Charts 

How fast can a vehicle stop? For many years numerous 
organizations working in the field of traffic safety have 
published conflicting figures regarding stopping distance 
requirements of various vehicles from different speeds. 
Due to differences in definitions and assumptions, compar- 
able distances have varied widely, resulting in much con- 
fusion and misunderstanding. 
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Victory Award 


Fleet Luncheon Speaker 


Dr. WILLIAM H. ALEXANDER, pas- 
tor of the First Christian Church of 
Oklahoma City and one of the South- 
west’s best known personalities will be 
principal speaker at the 1956 National 
Fleet Safety Contest award luncheon 
Thursday, October 25, in the LaSalle 
Hotel in Chicago. 

Sponsored for the ninth consecutive 
year by General Motors corporation, 
the luncheon honors winners of the 
29 divisions of the National Fleet 
Safety Contest. More than 600 contest- 
ants, civic and industrial leaders are 
expected to attend the luncheon. 

Already a National Safety Congress 
tradition, the “General Motors lunch- 
eon” has become famous because of 
the top flight public speakers who have 
been selected to give the luncheon 
address. Dr. Alexander is a valuable 
addition to the list of speakers who 
have preceded him. 

Son of a minister, Dr. Alexander 
did not at first intend to enter the 
clergy. He was a four-letter athlete in 
high school, an amateur boxing cham- 
pion and leader of a dance band. He 
tried the life of an entertainer briefly 


Shortly after the new vehicle stop- 
ping distances were approved for the 
Uniform Vehicle Code in 1954, a 
group of major national organizations 
met on an informal basis in an effort 
to work out a series of charts based on 
these new figures. 

The Uniform Vehicle Code gives 
legal stopping distance requirements 
from 20 mph or over. It was the aim 
of the cooperating organizations to 
give stopping distances from various 
speeds up to 60 mph or over. After 
considerable deliberation they arrived 
at such stopping distances. Their find- 
ings have resulted in a series of four 
charts—one for passenger cars and one 
for each of three classes of trucks. 

The charts are included in the latest 
revision of Public Safety Memo No. 
22, “Brakes and Stopping of Motor 
Vehicles.” Single copies are available 
upon request. THE END 


Popularity Growing 
Some 98,688 professional drivers in 
the United States, Hawaii, Alaska, 
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Dr. Alexander 


but abandoned it for a career as min- 
ister. He attended the University of 
Missouri, Phillips University, Enid, 
Oklahoma, and graduated from the 
University of Tulsa. Subsequently he 
did graduate work at the University of 
Chicago. During World War II, he 
served as a war correspondent in Italy 
for several Oklahoma publications. 


and Canada earned National Safety 
Council Safe Driver awards in 1955. 
The award is recognized on the North 
American continent as ‘the highest 
honor for professional safe driving 
performance.” This is an increase of 
more than 28,000 awards over 1954. 

The ever-widening demand for the 
Safe Driver Award among professional 
drivers means it is recognized for the 
top quality of professional safe driv- 
ing performance it represents. This 
increases the value of the award as an 
incentive for safe driving, and as a 
job credential for each individual 
driver wearing it. 


Summerfield 
Salutes Postal Workers 

A second “Special Citation for Con- 
tributions to Highway Safety’ in 1955 
has been awarded the Post Office De- 
partment by the National Safety Coun- 
cil. 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield said he will accept the award 
“on behalf of thousands of postal 


people who have led and stimulated 
local safety programs for postal ve- 
hicles over the nation.” Acceptance 
ceremonies will be scheduled soon. 

“The Post Office Department a few 
years ago had one of the worst traffic 
accident records in the entire federal 
government,” Mr. Summerfield re- 
called, in commenting on the award. 
“In 1953, the Department initiated its 
first intensive safety program, which 
included safe driving instructions, as 
well as driver examination and physical 
reaction tests. 

‘As part of this program, the De 
partment’s first Safety and Health Di- 
vision in the Bureau of Personnel was 
activated and staffed with experts in 
industrial safety, health, motor vehicle 
and traffic safety. 

‘This National Safety Council Cita 
tion for 1955—the second consecutive 
annual award of this type to be received 
by the Post Office Department as a 
result of its new safety program—sym- 
bolizes a major achievement in the 
saving of lives and property.” 

Typical of the Post Office Depart 
ment’s safety accomplishments in 1955, 
accidents involving postal vehicles were 
reduced from 13 to 4 per 100,000 
miles driven in metropolitan areas, Mr. 
Summerfield noted. 


“The enthusiasm with which ll 
postal people have accepted the Safe 
Driving program,” Mr. Summerfield 
added, “‘has been a primary factor in 
this second postal traffic safety citation 
being paosnt to the Postal Service.” 


‘The Department's two consecutive 
awards were won on basically these 
points: 

‘1. The part postal people all over the 
country have played in stimulating further 
local community safety programs. 


“2. Post Office Department cooperation 
in participating in national and local safety 
programs. 

‘3. The work postal personnel have done 
in establishing better working relations with 
local traffic authorities to integrate transpor 
tation and delivery patterns with the one 
way street and no-parking plans of various 
communities. 

“This latest Safety Council Award, 
therefore, is one of special signifi- 
cance,’ the Postmaster General added, 
‘because the Postal Establishment, with 
its 85,000 vehicles, possesses the larg- 
est fleet of vehicles in the world. Postal 
driver operate in every city, town and 
hamlet of the nation—and on the 
country roads and back lanes as well. 
They are everywhere. And they operate 
in all sorts of weather, under all sorts 
of conditions. Their dedication and de- 
votion to duty in winning this citation 
has been heartwarming.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 
in the field of Public Safety 








Books and Pamphlets 

Brakes and Stopping of Motor Ve 
hicles. National Safety Council, 425 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIL, 
1956, 13p. Public Safety Memo 22 
revised. 

Detroit Metro politan Area Traffic 
Study Part II. Future traffic and long- 
range expressway plan. Michigan State 
Highway Department, Lansing, Mich., 
1956, 157p. 

Driver Improvement 1 hrough Li- 
censing Procedures. A Manual for 
driver-licensing in the control of prob- 
lem drivers. Committee on Driver 
Licensing under direction of J. Stan 
nard Baker. American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators, 1956, 
208p., $3.00 

Fatigue Causes Sleep At 71 he W heel 
Yonkers Ferry, Yonkers, N. Y., 1956, 
6p. Exerpt of newspaper clipping 
about motorist dozing at the wheel, 
and rules for keeping awake 

Manual for Justices of the Peace 
Prepared for the College of Law, Uni 
versity of Utah by Brigette M. Boden 
heimer, University of Utah Press, Salt 
Lake City 12, Utah, 1956, 192p., 
$3.00 

A guide to justices of the peace and 
other law enforcement offices. Though 
not confined to traffic cases this man 
ual is an aid in handling such prob 
lems 

Py ceeding Governor's Contes 
ence on Traffic Safety, 19 Louisiana 
Safety Commission, P. O. Box 4095, 
Capitol Station, Baton Rouge, La., 
1956 23p 

Next 7 Creating A Life The 
Greatest Thing A Man Can Do Is 7 
Save A Life, Republic Steel Corp., Re 
public Bldg., Cleveland 1, Ohio, 1956, 
28p 

The Community Safety session at 
The President’s Conference on Occu- 
pational Safety—May, 1956 

Trafic Engineering, Phoenix, Ari 
zona, 1950-1955, Trafhc Engineering 
Division, Phoenix, Arizona, 1956, 29p 

W orkbook 


Conference 


Regional Traffic Safety 
f the President's Commit 
tee for Traffic Safety. The President's 
Committee for Trathc Safety, General 
Services Bldg., Washington 25. D. ¢ 
1956 S7p 


Designed to help in getting the facts 
and cooperation for making a commu- 
nity and state a safer place. A guide 
for strengthening citizen traffic safety 
organizations for greater effectiveness 
A “must” for local safety organiza- 
f70ns, 


Magazine Articles 

Approved New Traffic Safety Award 
Plan Traffic, Digest & Review, Ma) 
1956, Pp. 13. 

National Safety Council's award pro- 
gram for recognizing traffic safety 
achievement of cities and state. Evalu- 
ation will be reviewed each year by 
the Inventory Committee and the Com- 
mittee of Judges for the Inventory. 

Do Hot Rodders Make Safe Driv- 
ers Traffic Digest & Review May 1956, 
p. 1-2. 

Driving Lessons Are Worthwhile. 
Irv. Leiberman, Better Homes and 
Gardens, May 1956, p. 288, 298-299. 

Establishing A Priority For Local 
Rural Road Improvements. John E. 
Baerwald, Traffic Quarterly, April, 
1956, p. 223-246. Rating system for 
rural roads. 

Forecasting Zonal Traffic Volumes 
Howard W. Bevis, Traffic Quarterly, 
April, 1956, p, 207-222. 

Highway Safety As An Investment 
R. B. Baillie, Trafic Digest G& Review, 
May, 1956, p. 3-7. 

Insurance costs drop under the Man- 
itoba Highway Safety Program of 
drivers control and driver improve- 
ment. 

Internally-[Iluminated Traffic Signs, 
Robert J. Neu, Traffic Quarterly, April, 
1956, p. 247-259. 

Improvement in signs and their lo- 
cation for better day and night driving. 
Development and characteristics of 
acrylic signs. 

The Interstate System, A. E. John- 
son, Traffi Quarter!) April, 1956. 
p 169-180 

The Invisible Distance. Best's Insur- 
ance News—Fire and Casualty. May, 
1956, p. 41-42. 

Commentary On vision tests for 
depth perception and speed, 


Philadelphia's New Program for 
Traffic Signal Modernization Stephen 


F. Butterfield, Traffic Ouarterly, April, 
1956, p. 268-284. 

Safety Council Analyzes Christmas 
Crashes Traffic Digest & Review, May, 
1956, p. 29-30. 

Short-term Incentives Pay Long In 
Safety Dividends. Martin G. Noon. 
Commercial Car Journal, May, 1956, 
p. 66-67 +. 


Accidents and cargo losses nose- 
dive when Super Service tries a dy- 
namic series of contests for drivers, 
their wives and youngsters. 

Suburban Shopping Center Effects 
on Highways and Parking, Homer 
Hoyt, Traffic Quarterly, April, 1956, 
p. 181-189, 

Towards Greater Safety. More 
stringent rules on air brakes equipment 
being considered by I.C.C. as aid in 
improving Safety Standards. Moro» 
Transportation, May, 1956, p. 31+. 

Trafic Courts—Blot on American 
Justice. Morton Southeimer, McCalls, 
June, 1956, p. 27+. 

Twenty-One More Crashes With 
Seat Belts, Horace E. Canybell. Rock) 
Mountain Medical Journal, April, 
1956, p- 380-383. 

Urban Mass Transportation 
George W. Anderson. Traffic Quar- 
terly, April, 1956, p. 190-206. 

We're In A King-Size (Traffic) 
Jam. Rokieson Newcomb. Traffic Di- 


gest and Review. May, 1956, p. 17-20. 
Economic benefits of adequate high 
ways. 
What Is A Trafhc Violation, George 
Larson, Jr., Traffic Digest G Review, 
May, 1956, p. 8-12. 


Research 


Dynamics of Highway Guardrails; 
Laboratory Experiments (II) Robert 
S. Ayre and Milton A. Hilger, Johns 
Hopkins University, Civil Engineering 
Department, Baltimore 18, Md., 1956, 
13p. and charts. 

Annual 
Research 
January, 


Paper presented at 34th 
Meeting of the Highway 
Board, Washington, D. C., 
1956. 


Dynamics of Vehicle Impact Against 
Highway Guardrails; Laboratory Ex 
periments. Final Report, Robert S. 
Ayre and others. Sponsored by the 
State Roads Commission of Maryland 
at Johns Hopkins University. Balti- 
more, Md., 1955, 112p. Technical Re 
port, No. 5. 


Safer Roads Through De-Slicking 
Research, J. H. Dillard, Virginia High- 
way Bulletin, April, 1956, p. 12-13. 
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Industry Plans Fall 
Tire Safety Campaign 

‘Safe Tires Save Lives’ will be the 
theme of a new fall tire safety cam- 
paign planned June 6 by tire industry 
leaders, tire dealer representatives, and 
the Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee. 

Tire companies will work with their 
dealers and with dealer members of 
the National Tire Dealers and Retread- 
ers Association in an industry-wide 
effort to get unsafe tires off the road. 
“The month-long umpaign, beginning 
in mid-September, is timed to give 
motorists tire safety reminders during 
the back-to-school season,” stated M. 
R. Darlington, Jr., managing director 
of the Inter-Industry Committee. 

In keeping with the emphasis on 
safety for school-age children, mate- 
rials will be prepared that will en- 
courage children to participate in Old 
Tire Roundups, School ‘Play Safe” 
Weeks, Tire Safety-Checks, and other 
special events to draw public attention 
to the need for safe tire condition. 

During the meeting Mr. Darlington 
commended manufacturers, the Na- 
tional Tire Dealers and Retreaders As- 
sociation, and their dealer members for 
outstanding support during the most 
extensive nation-wide Vehicle Safety- 
Check ever conducted. Six tire com- 
pany public relations men were pre- 
sented special tributes for distinguished 
service to traffic safety through their 
efforts on behalf of the 1956 May 
National Vehicle Safety-Check for 
Communities. The six men, loaned by 
their companies to serve as special 
Inter-Industry Committee representa- 
tives for a three-month period, were: 
Edward D. Burks, The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co.; Forest R. Eyer, The 
General Tire & Rubber Co.; G. D. 
Motherwell, The B. F. Goodrich Co.: 
Thomas S. Woods, 3rd, The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.; Norbert J. Griffin 
and Robert E. Griffin, United States 
Rubber Company. 

In attendance at the meeting held at 
the Hotel Cleveland were tire company 
members of the Inter-Industry High 
way Safety Committee, members of the 
Inter-Industry Committee's special Tire 
Industry Advertising and Promotional 
Advisory Committee, members of the 
safety committee and officers of the 
National Tire Dealers and Retreaders 
Association, and staff members of In- 


ter-Industry and NTDRA. 
Name MeMonagle 


Professor at MSU 
J. Carl McMonagle, for 20 years 
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governing body of M.S.U 


with the Michigan State Highway de- 
partment, has been named full profes- 
sor at Michigan State University and 
assistant director for field services of 
the Highway Traffic Safety Center. 

The State Board of Agriculture, 
approved 
McMonagle’s appointment effective 
August 1, 1956. 

Durward B. Varner, M.S.U. vice 
president, in commenting on the ap- 
pointment, stated: ‘“McMonagle’s long 
experience with highway traffic prob- 
lems as director of the planning and 


trafic division of the State Highway 


department ideally equips him for the 
varied responsibilities involved in the 
held assistance program of the Center. 

“This important function of the 
Center will provide on the spot ap- 
praisal of local traffic problems and 
counsel to official and citizen's groups 
in Michigan cities and counties.” 

Mr. McMonagle is president elect 
of the Institute of Trafhc Engineers; 
a member of the Trafhc and Transpor- 
tation Conference of the National 
Safety Council; and has served on the 
operating committee of the Michigan 
State Safety Commission. 








RAUBARD'S 


‘America’s Largest Safety Patrol 


Start off the school year by out- 
fitting your safety patrol with 
the best equipment and acces- 
sories. 


We carry a complete line of 
safety patrol accessories. 


Write for our latest folder. 


We can supply all your needs 
from the many items we have 
listed. 


Rubber raincoats—patrol belts 
—Overseas caps—felt emblems 
—patrol buttons—caution flags 
— rainwear — armbands — and 
the “Corporal Digby” 
sentinel. 


safety 





VA olow\)ttt0el-34a'arol ae 
Newark 5.N. J 
1 Outfitters” 





What's Cookin’? 


From Page 19 


The precinct will be presented with 
the Traffic Safety Association plaque 
in ceremonies this month 


Getting Tougher 


Enforcement officials meeting in 
Springfield, Ill., recently, set a policy 
for stricter enforcement of traffic laws 
and traffic safety in eight midwestern 
states. 


By mutual agreement the officials 
from Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Kansas and Kentucky set 
up a “get tough” program aimed at 
cutting the traffic toll. They met in 
connection with the sessions of Region 
III of the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators. 


Illinois State Police Chief William 
H. Morris said, “Mechanical and 
electronic speed monitors are active 
on all state highways in Illinois to 
detect violators. My officers will con 
tinue to increase their arrests for all 
hazardous violations and soon we shall 
commence a system of warnings to 
motorists to cover minor infractions 
Out-of-state drivers will receive the 
same impartial treatment as Illinois 
drivers. They will be apprehended and 
taken immediately to the nearest 
trafhc court. We mean business and 
increased enforcement will be con- 
tinuous 


Form NW Florida Safety Council 


W. A. Leonard, Standard Oil Com 
pany, Pensacola, Fla., has been named 
to head the newly organized North 
west Florida Safety Council 


The new Council will employ a 
full-time paid manager, has a first 
year budget of $10,000-12,000 


Purposes of the new group are to 
promote safety in all fields of activity; 
to aid public authorities in prevention 
of accidents on streets and highways 
and other publi: places; to conduct a 
program of public education, and to 
make available educational and spe 
cialized programs in their individual 
spheres of activity 


At a recent meeting, James E. Civils, 
district representative, NSC, told the 
group that attention must be focused 


on action by those responsible for 


accident prevention. “Essential ele- 
ments are public officials who want 
a more effective safety program and 
recognize the need for public support ; 
key groups of individuals to take com- 
munity leadership.” 


Dependable Baby Sitters 

The School and College Division of 
the Greater Saginaw Safety Council, 
Saginaw, Mich., recently completed its 
Third Annual Baby Sitters School, 
with 155 girls and boys, age 12-16, 
completing the course. They studied 
First Aid, child-care development, fire 
and traffic safety, recreational pastime 
games, and ethics of baby sitting. 

So that the parents will know who 
and where to call for a graduate baby 
sitter, the Safety Council has made 
available for distribution a roster con- 
taining the names, addresses, tele- 
phone numbers and ages of all the 
graduating children. 


New Bern Safety Check 

Once again the city of New Bern, 
N. C., worked overtime to ‘put on a 
real show this May.” The 1956 Safety 
Check program was aimed at the en- 
tire county and ran May 14-19 with 
a special event each day drawing atten- 
tion to the 13 strategically located 
Safety Check Lanes. Special events 
included a mammoth kick-off parade 
with a speech by North Carolina's 
Governor Hodges, an Industrial Day, 
a Water Ski Show, Farmers Day, 
Marine “Day,” and an appreciation 
banquet for the more than 500 work- 
ers who took part. 


Paul Young to L.A. Staff 

Appointment of Paul R. Young as 
director of fleet and home safety for 
the Greater Los Angeles Chapter, 
NSC, was announced recently by J. M. 
Kaplan, secretary-manager. Young 
joined the Safety Council after 15 
years with the American Red Cross 
For the past five years he has been 
issistant director of First Aid and 
Water Safety Services for the Red 
Cross in Los Angeles. Prior to 
joining the Red Cross he was person- 
nel safety director for the William 
Penn Petroleum Corporation, in Lyons, 
(ll. During World War II he was 
in the Army's Air-Sea Rescue Service. 
Kaplan said the addition of Young 
to the staff makes it possible for the 
Chapter to continue the expansion of 
its commercial vehicle and off-the-job 
safety activities 


Air Materiel Command 
Receives NSC Honors 

General E. W. Rawlings, Com- 
mander of Air Materiel Command, 
presented 12 National Safety Council 
awards to AMC Commanders of field 
installations recently—the largest num- 
ber of safety awards won by any major 
air command. 


Highest awards went to Dayton Air 
Force Depot, Ohio, and to Warner 
Robins Air Materiel Area, both of 
which won the Award of Honor. 

Air Materiel Command itself won 
the Award of Honor for the fourth 
consecutive year—a record among the 
major air commands. This award will 
be presented to AMC at a later date. 

Awards of Merit were won by the 
air materiel areas at Middletown, Pa., 
San Bernardino, Calif., Mobile, Ala., 
Ogden, Utah, and Oklahoma City, 
Okla., and by the Air Force depots at 
Memphis, Tenn., Gadsden, Ala., May- 
wood, Calif., Topeka, Kan., and 
Shelby, O. 

Colonel Leonard F. Carter, AMC's 
Ground Safety Chief, said that accord- 
ing to U. S. Department of Labor 
Statistics, AMC climbed from seventh 
place among the tenth largest federal 
agencies in disabling accident fre- 
quency rates to second place within 
the past five years. AMC's rate is 4.3 
disabling injuries per one million man 
hours of employment. 


AMC also stands second in the same 
group in the severity rates of injuries, 
with .36 days lost per 1,000 man 
hours. In direct cost of injuries, AMC 
leads the 10 agencies, such as the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, with the 
lowest cost of $6.45 per employee per 
year. 


NUTI Receives $7,500 
Liberty Mutual Grant 


The Traffic Institute of Northwest- 
ern University has received a grant of 
$7,500 from the Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Company, Boston. 

The funds will be used in develop- 
ment work. Specifically, the Liberty 
grant will enable the Traffic Institute 
to develop an instructor's guide for 
use with its Traffic Accident Investiga- 
tor’s Manual. 


Including the 1956 grant, the in 
surance company has provided $55,500 
to the Traffic Institute since 1951 for 
development of basic training manu- 
als. These manuals are now being 
incorporated in a new and greatly ex- 
panded edition of the Traffic Accident 
Investigator’s Manual, scheduled for 
publication later in the year. 


The new grant from Liberty Mutual 
will make possible the development 
of a guide for instructors to use when 
the manual is the training text. Pre- 
vious editions of this book have been 
used in police training programs 
throughout the United States and in 
several foreign countries. 
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OPERAFION SAFETY 


TO MOTORISTS - TO PEDESTRIANS 
RAFFIC accidents remain one of 


our major killers of school chil- FOR OCTOBER SHOWING 


dren. Tragic as any death may be, this MaPEReT DEADL DW: Auelier “tie 


senseless slaughter of children under- 

lines the enormous waste of human 

resources caused by traffic deaths. CTAY ALERT! 
The problem of child safety in traf- : 

fic is unlike other traffic problems in 

that children are not as aware of the 

dangers in traffic as the adult pedes- \ WALKING 

trian is, or should be. Rash, impulsive 

acts by children to whom, for the 

moment at least, retrieving a rubber 

ball means more than life itself, often bt q 

may lead to a fatal accident. Children 

too, are difficult to reach through the 

public education media used in safety 

campaigns for adults. 
For these reasons, motorists must 

exercise extreme caution near schools 


and playgrounds, or in any neighbor ran mu 8 


watrrownmat Sarerr ecounwcire —— 


Qwariomat sarary coumere 


hood where children are playing. The 

problem however, is not exclusively T-0783-C 25x38 

the motorist’s. T-0784-A 882x112 
The drive to cut down child traffic 

injuries and fatalities must be a com- ADVANCE SHOWING FOR NOVEMBER POSTING 

munity project, enlisting the coopera- IMPRINT DEADLINE SEPTEMBER 15th 

tion of parents, teachers, enforcement 

officers, city officials, civic leaders and 

children themselves, in whatever man- 

ner they can be reached. 


T-0781-B 17x23 


The September Operation Safety kit 
provides materials to help launch such 
a community effort. Carrying the 
theme “Protecting School Children,” 
the September kit is the first of the 
new quarterly Operation Safety kit for 
the fall months. ‘Protecting School 
Children” fits appropriately into the 


overall quarterly theme which is ‘Be PROTECT 
Your Brother's Keeper.” 

Materials in the kit include a fact / 
sheet and planning guide; two sample t 


leaflets, one containing pledges for 

parents, motorists and children, and ery 

the other, for drivers, warning “You ———— ee ena 

Watch Out, Children Don't!”; two T-0805-C 25x38 T-0804-B 17x23 
additional leaflets announcing a new T-0806-A 8/2x11Y2 . 7 
film on a community action program ee ae paiebaeee 
and describing high school diiver edu- 

cation; poster; leaflet; alm and mat PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 


information; sample radio scripts; Traffic Posters—T-prefix to number 


PRINTED INU SA 
SaretY CcouNcEHE 





meee 9 10-99 100-999 1000-4999° 
news releases and an editorial; A Size 12 $0.07 $0.05 $0.04 


speakers’ aids; jingles and other pro- B Size 18 0.15 0.138 0.108 
gram aids. C Size 29 .23 19 17 

; - 6 : : : YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the time of the press run) on B and © posters 
: For information write Ope ration only. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of posting is required 
Safety, National Safety Council, 425 on all orders for imprinting 

N. Mu higan Ave., Chic ago 11, Il. *Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders. 
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POSTER PRICES 


Posters illustrated on these pages are included in the automatic Motor Transporta- 
tion poster services. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly ~y es 
that provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) “A” size (8//:"xli'") and (2) 
size (17°'x23"'). Automatic service is provided in the following categories 
City Truck City Bus Annual price 1-4 sets, $7.68 per set; 
Intercity Truck Intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $6.48 per set; 50-999 sets, 
Seles Truck Taxicab $5.16 per set 
Truck Terminal! Bus Terminal 
Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices 
10-99 
A size—assorted 08 
—same 07 
8B size—assorted 19 
—same 17 





ol ee ee) 
(Posters on these peges ere double these prices to non-members of the Nationa! Qwartionwat saretry coumere 
Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted on any of the featured 

posters 17x23" A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of V-0821-A 8Vox112 
posting is required on al! orders for imprinting. *Write for prices on quantities 

of 5.000 or more 
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NO WONDER BILLS 
MACHINE AINT WORKIN’ - 
THE SWITCH WAS OPEN f 


7 


, 
=): 


TAG AND LOCK SWITCHES y, 
BEFORE MAKING REPAIRS / — SHIFT YOUR FEET, J 


rontiome ee 
ove . 
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hath BOY JOE- 


A WATCH THAT 
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TWILIGHT DOUBLES 
TRAFFIC TROUBLES 


DOUBLE YOUR CAUTION! 


MATIONMAL SAPETY COUNCE ‘ 


V-0782-B 17x23 


© Cheek to the rear 
* Signal your intentions 


let them _ €TOsS © Slowly position vehicle near curl 
© Wait for traffic to clear 
in Safety ° ame i: ae : 


NATIONAL Ss e councit @nwarionwmat sarery councis 


V-8895-A 8Y2x11'/2 V-0822-B 17x23 

















ata | 
Not by sound- 
Take the time | 
To look around. 
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THE TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller, 
Director, NSC Statistics Division 


Nation in for blackest year in traffic history as May 


marks |5th consecutive month to show an increase in 
traffic deaths. Toll: May deaths (3,170) up 4 per cent. 
Five-month toll up 9 per cent from 1955 to set record. 


HE NATION is well on its way 
to mark 1956 as the blackest year 


in traffic history. 


This grim forecast loomed closer as 
the National Safety Council checked 
the record set in May—3,170 deaths, 
the most ever recorded in that month, 


and the 15th consecutive 
show an increase 1 


traffic 


month 
deaths. 


to 


May also was the fourth of five 
months this year to set a new high 
record or equal an old one. 


Previous high for the month was 


3,100 in 1952. 


The total of traffic 


Month 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


Five Months 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


TOTAL 


1954 


. 2,816 


2,472 
2,503 


. 2,589 


2,877 


deaths for the 


1955 


2,820 
2,300 
2,640 
2,740 
3,050 


first five months of the year rose to 
14,720—higher than for five months 
last year by 9 per cent and also a new 
high for the period. 

The soaring traffic death toll can- 
not be attributed solely to increasing 
travel, because deaths this year have 
gone up faster than mileage. Mileage 
information for the first four months, 
the latest available, shows a 6 per cent 
travel increase, while the fatality in- 
crease for the same period was 10 
per cent. Thus the four-month mile- 
age death rate (deaths per 100 million 
miles) was 5.9—a gain of 3 per cent 
over the four-month rate last year. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


1955-56 
Change 


1954-56 
1956 Change 
2,960 lo + 5% 
2,670 / +16% 
2,960 ‘ +12% 
2,960 / + 8% 
3,170 + 4% 





13,257 
2,748 
3,044 
3,214 


. 3,070 


3,478 
3,253 
3,522 


13,550 
2,980 
3,400 
3,530 
3,400 
3,880 
3,600 
3,960 





35,586 


38,300 


14,720 + 9% 


All 1954 figures are from N.O.V.S. All other figures are National Safety Council 
estimates. The 1956 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the percentage 
change from 1955 to 1956 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1955-1956 
change in the entire country. Since national estimates made in this way beeome more 
accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time to time as new reports are 
received for the various months. For this reason the figures given above for 1956 may 
differ slightly from figures for the same months which will be published in future issues 


of Pusiic SAFETY. 


Of the 45 states reporting in May, 
20 had decreases in Deni from last 
year, one reported no change, and 24 
recorded increases. For the five-month 
period, 10 states reported decreases, 
two had no change, and 33 had more 
deaths. The 10 states with fewer 
deaths for five months were: 

Rhode Island 

Minnesota 

Kentucky 

Nevada . 

Connecticut 

Tennessee 

Maryland 

Nebraska 

Illinois 

Texas Baer 

*Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


—46% 
—19% 


While the nation as a whole showed 
a 4 per cent increase in deaths during 
May, the situation was better on urban 
streets where reports from 575 cities 
showed a decrease of 1 per cent. 
However, for the five-month period 
these same cities had an increase of 
6 per cent in deaths, compared to the 
nationwide increase of 9 per cent. 

Of the 575 cities reporting in May, 
107 had decreases, 369 showed no 
change, and 99 reported increases. For 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1955-1956 
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the five-month period, there were 185 
decreases, 196 with no change, and 
194 with increases in deaths. 

Of the 185 cities having fewer 
deaths for the five-month period, the 
following cities had populations of 
more than 200,000: 

Decrease Decrease 
City in Deaths in Per Cent 

Minneapolis, Minn. 9 65% 

Dallas, Texas 10 56% 

Rochester, N. Y. 50% 

Wichita, Kan. 50% 

Providence, R. I. 43% 

Dayton, Ohio - 28% 

Columbus, Ohio 26% 

St. Paul, Minn. 3 23% 

Birmingham, Ala. 18% 

Houston, Texas 17% 

San Francisco, Calif. 5 16% 

Miami, Fla. 15% 

Toledo, Ohio 10% 

Chicago, III. 10% 

Atlanta, Ga. 1% 

New York, N. Y. 7% 

Cincinnati, Ohio 5% 

Boston, Mass. 4% 

Baltimore, Md. 2% 





——— CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
FIRST 5 MONTHS, 1955 TO 1956 


BBB decreases 


- 46% 

CONN. - 10% 

WJ. + 6% 
_———~ pe 


a. . 3% 


NATIONAL 
ESTIMATE 
5 MONTHS 


+9 % 


Fan] REPORTS 
INCOMPLETE 


GBB) IWcREASES OR NO CHANGE 








TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities. 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern. 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths 
per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 


deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the 
year. Population rates are based on the July 1, 1955 census. 
States shown in heavy type have improved in 1956 compared 
with 1955, or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 
Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
miles of travel. 


(Figures in parenthesis following the 1956 mileage rate indicate the num- 
ber of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 





% Changes 
Deaths 1955 1954 

Months Identical Period to to 
Reported 1956 1955 1954 1956 1956 


fOTAI 
U.S .720 13,550 
Ala. 356 297 
Ariz. 165 112 
Ark 167 122 
Calif 380 1,148 
Colo 131 125 
Conn. 107 119 
Del 26 6 
Fla 503 
Ga 
Idaho 
Il. 
Ind 
lowa 
Kans 
Ky. 
La. 
Me 
Md. ... 
Mass. 
Mich. 
Minn. 
Miss. 
Mo. 
Mont. 
Neb. 
Ney. 
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% Changes 
Deaths 1955 1954 

Months Identical Period to to 
Reported 1956 1955 1954 1956 1956 





6% 
4 
15% 


52 11% 


“ANADIAN PROVINCES 
41 23% 
27 58% 
58% 
5% 


62% 





TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle tration death rate which is the number of total vehicle registrations—from large to 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- small. 
occurred in the city. Nontraffiic motor- hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- tration figures are for the year 1955 and proved in 1956 compared with 1955. 
curred on home or work premises) are were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. The population death rate is the num- 


, - asi ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
not included; nor are deaths in the city Cities are ranked by death rates—from an annual basis. Populations are as of 


from accidents occurring outside. low to high. When two or more cities April, 1950, or later censuses taken by the 
Rankings are based on the 1956 regis- have exactly the same rate, ranking is by U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 
Five Months Reg. Pop. Five ante Reg. Pop. Five Months Reg. 
1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 1956 1955 1954 Rate 
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. Pontiac, Mich. 3 
West Allis, Wis 2 
Hamilton, Ohio 2 
Racine, Wis ? 

. Augusta, Ga. 
Lexington, Ky 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. 

. Jackson, Miss. 
Durham, N. 

. Columbia, 

. Stamford, 

Topeka, 

Gadsden, 

Tucson, Ariz 
Lynn, Mass 
Bethlehem, Pa 
Orlando, Fla 
Manchester, N. H 
Decatur, Ill 

All cities in this group 
Lorain, Ohio 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Jackson, Mich 
New Rochelle, N 

. Covington, Ky. 

2. Springfield, Ill. 
Lancaster, Pa 
Hoboken, N. J 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Greensboro, N. C€ 
Dubuque, lowa 
St. Joseph, Mo 
Waterloo, lowa 
Fort Smith, Ark 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Portsmouth, Va 
San Mateo, Calif 
Brookline, Mass 
Muncie, Ind 

. San Bernardino, Calif. 6 

Memphis ens , ' . Chattanooga, Tenn Hammond, Ind H 

All cities in this grou ; , Mobile, Ala ‘ WO. Se. Pe Dicene ne 

a y : ; t. Petersburg, Fla. 

Oakland, Ca Oak Park, Iii 
Saginaw Mich 

. Santa Monica, Calif. 

East Orange, 

Terre Haute, Ind 
Wheeling, W. V 
Charleston, S. € 
Portland, Me 
West Palm Beach, Fla 
Riverside, Calif 
Richmond, Calif 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Atlantic City, N. J 
Medford, Mass 


Sioux City, lowa 


p 0 ING CITIES . Peoria, Ill. 

ALL REPORT . Albuquerque, N. M. 

2. Kansas City, Kans. 

. Baton Rouge, La 

_ . Lubbock, Texas 

1. Detroit, Mich 2 73 H I . Montgomery, Ala. 

2. Chicago, Ill. 138 153 157 3. . South Bend, Ind... 

3. Los Angeles, Calif 165 150 132 ) . Knoxville, Tenn. 
All cities in this group . ) . Evansville, Ind. 
New York, N. Y. 230 246 235 . . r¢ ambridge, Mass 
Philadelphia, Pa 81 64 70 20. Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Duluth, Minn. 
to 1,000,000) . Sale Lake City, Utah 
. Corpus Christi, Texas 
San Francisco, Calif. 32 33 «2. y 24. Phoenix, Ariz.. ...... 
Washington, D. ¢ 27 1 21 - Yonkers, N. Y.. 
aah amine tee dibte eee ‘ Bridgeport, Conn 
Resnm. Biase 26 27 28 3. i . Waterbury, Conn. 


Baltimore, Md. 14 36 J x 28. Shreveport, La. 
Tteuslaadl @hie < 34 45 All cities in this group 
Trenton, N. J. 
Group HI (506 750,000) ey = lly “ onn 
Sacramento, Calif 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; . Savannah, Ga 
Dallas, Texas : . Little Rock, Ark 
Houston, Texas . . . Austin, Texas 
Seattle, Wash ( 0 3 Gary, Ind. 
All cities in this grov 2.6 69 San Jose, Calif 
Cincinnati, Ohio 2 . . . Tacoma, Wash. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 19 22 Spokane, Wash 
Buffalo, N. Y 22 4 Youngstown, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wis 19 2 2.8 Grand Rapids, Mich 
New Orleans, La ‘ > 3 ». Glendale, Calif 
Amarillo, Texas 
$00,000) Canton, Ohio 
Elizabeth, N. J 
a . ' ' ». Charlotte, N. € 
Indias Sie Bed - : a % 7. Lincoln, Neb 
ndianaf l 
Columbus, Ohio Springfield, Mass 
ery wee ae Hp T 19 : . 9. Nashville, Tenn 
eatiatal . : k Pasadena, Calif 
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Louisvi ( l Group VII (50,000 to 100,000) 

Atlanta, . J 

San Dieg 52 ( 7.7 Madison, Wis. 
Pueblo, Colo. 

. Charleston, W. Va. 
Macon, Ga. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Aurora, Ill. 

Sioux Falls, S. D. 

. Cicero, Il. 


tH ee De wie wrOoWNS 


Wichita, Kans 
Rochester, N 
Providence, R. I 
Dayton, Ohio 
Miami, Fla 
Toledo, Ohio 
Oklahoma t 
ao * y " Asheville, N. C. 
Norfolk. V Brockton, Mass. 
p ‘ . Woonsocket, R. I 
St. Paul, Minn 0 1 tentinn, Sh. 
Schenectady, N. Y 
Alexandria, Va 
Springfield, Mo. 
. Joliet, lll. 
. Columbus, Ga. 
Davenport, lowa 
. Johnstown, Pa. 
. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Green Bay, Wis 
2 Mount Vernon, N. Y 
00,000) 26. Abilene, Texas 
Bay City, Mich 
Reading, - ' / . Pomona, Calif. 
Utica, N Y . New Britain. Conn. 
Fresno, ¢ ahi Burbank, Calif 
Berkeley, Calif ( . Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Allentown, Pa y . Berwya, Ill. 
Tulsa, Okla I 3 Alameda, Calit 
Erie, Pa Stocktpn, Calif 
Hartford, Conr p l 9 2 Royal :Oak, Mich 
Des Moines, lowa 4 . Springfield, Ohio 
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Group VIII (25,000 t 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
. Las Vegas, Nev. 
Billings, Mont. 
. Tyler, Texas 
Elkhart, Ind 

. Spartanburg, S. 
Lafayette, Ind 
Poughkeepsie, 
Elmira, N. Y 
Cheyenne, Wyo 
Elyria, Ohio 

2. Richmond, Ind. 

. Appleton, Wis. 
Enid, Okla. 

. Zanesville, Ohio 
. Vallejo, Calif. 
Fargo, N ) 

. Salina, Kans 

. Marion, Ohio 
Bloomington, Ind 
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Five Months 


956 1955 1954 


Eau Claire, Wis. 0 
Ferndale, Mich. «= 
. Arlington, Mass. 0 
Rochester, Minn 0 
Danbury, Conn. in 
Stratford, Conn aoe 
Beloit, Wis 0 
. Newport News, Va 0 
. Galesburg, Ill. 0 
Rome, N. Y 0 
. Bloomington, Ill. 0 
Barberton, Ohio ... 0 
. Gainesville, Fla. ; 0 
. Jackson, Tenn. 0 
Kingston, N. Y 0 
Fond du Lac, Wis ( 
Hamden, Conn. 0 
Manitowoc, Wis 0 
Torrington, Conn. 0 
Fitchburg, Mass. 0 
Mason City, Iowa 
Fairmont, W. Va 
Bristol, Conn. 
. Laurel, Miss. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Milford, Conn. 
Greenville, Miss 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Richfield, Minn. 
Middletown, Conn. 
. St. Louis Park, Minn. 
Grand Forks, N. D 
Mt. Lebannon, Pa 
Annapolis, Md. 
Colorado Spgs., Colo 
Odessa, Texas 
. Wyandotte, Mich. 
. San Leandro, Calif. 
Palo Alto, Calif 
High Point, N. ¢ 
Reno, Nev. 
Everett, Wash. 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Midland, Texas 
Waukegan, Ill 
. Great Falls, Mont. 
Tallahassee, Fla 
Jamestown, N. Y 
Parma, Ohio 
Plainfield, N. J 
Bloomfield, N. J 
Muskegon, Mich 
Hamtramck, Mich. 
Oshkosh, Wis 
Hagerstown, 
Newburgh, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Rapid City, S. D 
West Hartford, Conn 
East Cleveland, Ohio 
Danville, Va 
Pine Bluff, Ark 
Mishawaka, Ind 
Yakima, Wash 
Wausau, Wis 
Anderson, Ind 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Linden, N. J. 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Lake Charles, La 
Lockport, N j 
Warren, Ohio 


nNvoc 


NNER 


NIN 


NOK CWCONKOCS 


All cities in this group 


. West Orange, N. J. 
Hackensack, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y 

. Sc. Cloud, Minn. 
New Kensington, Pa 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
Fairfield, Conn. 

. Oak Ridge, Tenn 
Vancouver, Wash 
Elgin, Ill 
Kearny, N. J 
Wilmington, 

La Crosse, Wis 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
Wauwatosa, Wis 
Easton, Pa 

Pensacola, Fla 
Middletown, Ohio 

. Owensboro, Ky 
Concord, N. H 
Belmont, Mass 

. Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa 

. Chicopee, Mass. 

. Champaign, Il 
Waltham, Mass. 

East Hartford, Conn 
Beverly Hills, Calif 
Maywood, II! 

Highland Pk Mich 
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956 1956 
Pop. 
Rate 


1 
Reg 


tate 


0.0 
0.0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


DD Br er iB Be Be IN 


0. 
0. 
0. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


Estas pen eae ee eres 


West Haven, Conn. 
Burlington, lowa 
Lincoln Park, Mich 
Petersburg, Va 
New London, C 
Brownsville, Tex: 
Clearwater, Fla. 
Coral Gables, Fla 
Superior, Wis. 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Rock Island, Ill. 
Granite City, Ill 
Mansfield, Ohio 


. West Covina, Calif. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Montclair, N. J 
Greenwich, Conn 
Meriden, Conn. 
Euclid, Ohio 
Provo, Utah 
Norwich, Conn 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Manchester, Conn 
Winona, Minn 


Group IX (10,000 


Birmingham, Mich. 
Hollywood, Fla. 

Mc. Clemens, Mich. 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
Medford, Ore. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Aurora, Colo 
Klamath Falls, Ore 
Butler, Pa. 

Elmhurst, Ill 
Pasadena, Texas 
Victoria, Texas 
Ypsilanti, Mich 
Holland, Mich 
Monroe, Mich 
Janesvil Wis 
Boulder, Colo 
Kenmore, N. Y. 
Shorewood, Wis. 
Ponca City, Okla. 
Westfield, N. J 
Longview, Wash 
Sherman, Texas 


4. Sumter, S. 


‘. 
La Porte, Ind. 
Lawrence, Kans 
Webster Groves, Mo 
Richland, Wash 
Statesville, N. ¢ 
Floral Park, N. Y 
Morristown, N. J 
Robbinsdale, Minn 
Plainview, Texas 
Sedalia, Mo 
Meadville, Pa 
Bismarck, N. D. 


. Great Bend, Kans. 


Tiffin, Ohio 
Wooster, Ohio 
Lake Worth, Fla 
Hanford, Calif. 
Whitefish Bay, Wis 
Caldwell, Idaho 
Pittsburg, Kans 
Frankfort, Ind 
Owosso, Mich 
Bristol, Pa 
Hibbing, Minn 
Frederick, Md. 
Helena, Mont 
Coffeyville, Kans 


. Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Monterey, Calif. 
Streator, Ill. 
Valparaiso, Ind 
Kennewick, Wash 
Connersville, Ind. 
Martinsburg, W. Va 
East Haven, Conn 
Albert Lea, Minn 
Marietta, Ohio 
South Portland, Me 
Hillside, N 
Reidsville, N. C. 
Berkley, Mich 
Emporia, Kans 
Wisconsin Rpds., Wis 
Leominster, Mass 
McAlester, Okla 
Sterling, Ill 

East Lansing, Mich 
Cranford, N 
Johnson City, N. Y 
Stillwater, Okla. 
Xenia, Ohio 

El Dorado, Kans. 


Saint Augustine Fla 


. Salisbury, N. C. 


Arkansas City, Kans 
Brainerd, Minn 
Highland Park, Tex 


. Greenwood, Miss. 
. Suffolk, Va. 


Moorhead, Minn. 
Edina, Minn 
Albany, Calif 
Norfolk, Neb 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
Brookfield, Ill 

Park Forest, 
Owatonna, 
Watertown, ; 
Fergus Falls, Minn 
South Orange, N. J 
Winfield, Kans 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 
Hawthorne, N. J 
East Moline, Ill. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y 
St. Joseph, Mich 
Lamesa, Texas 
Shelton, Conn 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Ansonia, Conn. 
Massena, N. Y 
Hornell, N. Y 
Mitchell, S. D. 
Conneaut, Ohio 
Ecorse, Mich. 
Gardner, Mass 
Atchison, Kans. 
Winnetka, Ill 
Marshfield, Wis. 
Beaver Dam, Wis 
Bristol, Va. 
Virginia, Minn 
Rocky River, Ohio 
Van Wert, Ohio 
Cudahy, Wis ; 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
Logan, Utah 
Dyersburg, Tenn 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 
Charles City, lowa 
Red Wing, Minn 
River Forest Ill 
Bemidji, Minn 
Springheld Twp., Pa 
Moscow, Idaho 
Cadillac, Mich. 

La Salle, Ill. 

Two Rivers, Wis 
Winchester, Conn 
Grosse Pte. Pk., Mich 
Beacon, N. Y. 
Milford, Mass 
Branford, Conn. 
West Lafayette, Ind. 
Ridgefield Pk., N. J 
Stoughton, Mass. 
Webster, Mass. 


. Groton, Conn. 


Derby, Conn 
Amherst, Mass 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Killingly, Conn. 
Donora, Pa 
Watertown, Conn 
Stonington, Conn 
Modesto, Calif 
Ventura, Calif. 


All cities in this group 


South Euclid, Ohio 
Roseville Mich 


Big Spring, Texas 
Daly City, Calif 

La Mesa, Calif 
Uniontown, Pa 
Lodi 

Niles, 

Walla Walla, Wash 
ell, Calif 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


So's ‘oo wees 


. Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Hazel Park, Mich 

Endicott ‘ 

Kinston, N. ¢ 

Ft. Pierce, Fla 

Vincennes, Ind 

Port Chester, N. Y 

Ames, Iowa 

Rahway, N. J.... 

Casper, Wyo 

Minot, N. D 

Huntington, Ind 

Ottawa, Ill 

Goshen, Ind 

Aberdeen, S. D 

Ashland, Ohio 2. 
Mt. Vernon, Ill I ) 1s 
Texarkana, Ark 1 4 Ry % 


Turn Page 





The Traffie Toll, Continued From 


Five Months 
955 195 


1956 19 


Peru, Ind 

2. Highland Park, Ill. 
Napa, Calif. . 

. Sc. Clair Shores, Mich. 
Calumet City, IIl 
Alpena, Mich 
Las Cruces, N. M 
East Detroit, Mich 

. Elmwood Park, Ill. 
San Marino, Calif 
Monroe, N. (¢ 
Cedar Falls 
Astoria, Ore 
North Adams, Mass. 
Newton, Kans 


lowa 


Page 35 


1956 1956 

Reg. Pop. 
4 Rate Rate 
Brawley, Calif. ..... 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich 
Boone, lowa 
Monrovia, Calif. . 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Muskegon Hts., Mic! 
Sweetwater, Texas 
Needham, Mass 
Livonia, Mich. 

205. Wethersfield, Conn 
206. Mankato, Minn. 
207. So. Milwaukee, 
208. Hopewell, Va 
209. Freeport, Ill 
210. Darien, Conn. 


7 196 
197 
198 
199, 
200. 
201 
202. 
203. 
204. 


C 


) 
) 
) 
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1956 1956 


Five Months Reg. Pop 


956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 


0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
l 


4 
4 
5 
5 2 
5 
.6 


3. 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3. 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
‘ 
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no change, 


trathc deaths than last year, 


Months 
Reported Deaths 
os 1956 1 


TOTAL U.S 2 6, 
Ala.* « 


Ariz 
Ark 
Calif 
Colo 
Conn 
Del 
D 
Fla 
Ga 


*Rural injuries 





**Death and injury totals cover the 


MOTOR-VEHICLE INJURIES 


Thirty-one states and the District of Columbia reported their death 
injury experience for the first three months of 1956. Twenty-eight states 
the District of Columbia reported more injuries than during the same period 
last year, one state showed no change, and two recorded fewer injuries. 


For three months or less, 40 states and the District of Columbia reported. 
Thirty-six states and the District reported more injuries, two states recorded 
and three counted fewer injuries. 


For this same period 28 states and the District of Columbia listed more 


and 12 states counted fewer. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES 


1956 and 1955 


% Change 
1955 to 1956 


Injuries 

955 Deaths 
334 216,594 
162 ,32 1,038 
57 9% 1,099 

53 60 502 +85 

628 29,42 27,027 +21 
41 ,185 + 7 

4 2,417 7 

18 6 

I 353 +44 

167 ; 17 
219 2 2, i8 


+11 
+29 
+35 


45¢ 9.758 . 8 
2% 8,12 262 8 
117 31 
119 2,2 - 22 
177 re 2,2 19 
85 4 33 38 
¢ 4 

125 3 3 
69 ), 3 23 

34) l J 13 
116 « , 44 
58 29 

34 

i2 

23 

19 

14 

11 

& 

29 

11 

l 

1 


859 
665 


4,106 
1,187 


months reported by all states 3 


indicated i 


' 
ana 
and 


1956 
Ratio of 
; Injuries 
Injuries to Deaths 
15 

9 
21 

9 
29 
19 
28 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


this column. 








1956 1956 
Reg. Pop. 


Five Months 
5 1954 Rate Rate 


1956 1955 


. Fremont, Ohio 
. Mansfield, Conn. 
Ironwood, Mich 
. Westport, Conn. 
. Orange, Calif. 
. North Miami, 
. Stevens Point, 
Wilmette, Ill 
Ashland, Wis 
. Takoma Park, 
. Niles, Ohio 
Windham, Conn 
River Rouge, Mich 
Garden City, Kans 
Muscatine, lowa 
Corvallis, Ore 
Albion, Mich 
Vernon, Conn 
Maple Heights 
Wallingford, ¢ 
Windsor, Conn 
Ocala, Fla 
Southington, Conn 
Enfield, Conn 


CANADIAN CITIES 


Fla 
Wis 


Md 


Ohio 
onn 


234 


Toronto, Ont 
Vancouver, B. ¢ 
Montreal, Que 


Cities That 
Death Forgot 
From Page 7 

Maryland: Elkton, Greenbelt, Rockville, 
and Westminster. 

Massachusetts: Abington, Bridgewater, 
Great Barrington, Ipswich, Longmeadow, 
Ludlow, Maynard, Millbury, Monson, Mon- 
tague, Scituate, Swansea, Walpole, Ware, 
Westwood, and Wrentham. 

Michigan: Buchanan, Charlotte, Claw- 
son, Coldwater, Dowagiac, East Grand Rap- 
ids, Grand Haven, Greenville, Hancock, 
Ionia, Ishpeming, Kingsford, Lapeer, Lud- 
ington, Manistee, Manistique, Negaunee, 
Oak Park, Petoskey, Plymouth, South 
Haven, Three Rivers, and Wayne. 

Minnesota: Chisholm, Columbia Heights, 
Crookston, Detroit Lakes, East Grand Forks, 
Edina, Ely, Eveleth, Golden Valley, Grand 
Rapids, Hastings, Hopkins, International 
Falls, Marshall, New Ulm, Northfield, 
Pipestone, Saint Peter, Stillwater, Thief 
River Falls, Willmar, and Worthington. 

Mississippi: Aberdeen, Amory, Canton, 
Columbia, Corinth, and Starkville 

Missouri: Brentwood, Brookfield, Caruth- 
ersville, Chillicothe, De Soto, Excelsior 
Springs, Flat River, Lebanon, Lexington, 
Marshall, Maryville, Nevada, Trenton, 
Warrensburg, Washington, and Wellston 

Montana: Kalispell, and 
Miles City. 

Nebraska: Alliance, Falls City, Lexing- 
ton, Nebraska City, South Sioux City, and 
York 

Nevada: Elko and Sparks 

New Hampshire: Exeter, Franklin, Han- 
over and Somersworth. 


Lewistown, 


New Jersey: Bellmawr, Bernards Town- 
ship, Bogota, Boonton, Bordentown, Cald- 
well, Carlstadt, Cedar Grove Township, 
Chatham, Denville Township, Dunellen, 
Fairview, Glen Ridge, Glen Rock, Had- 
don Heights, Haledon, Highland Park, 
Keansburg, Leonia, Manville, Maple Shade 
Township, Maywood, Metuchen, Middle- 
sex, Mount Holly, New Milford, Newton, 
Ocean City, Ocean Township, Palmyra, 
Paulsboro, Penns Grove, Pitman, Princeton 
Township, Prospect Park, Ridgefield, River 
Edge, Riverside Township, Saddle River 
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Township, Salem, South Plainfield, Tenafly, 
Upper Deerfield Township, Ventnor, West 
wood, Wildwood, Winslow Township, and 
Wyckoff Township 

New Mexico: Artesia, Las Vegas City, 
Raton, and Silver City 

New York: Amityville, Bath, Bronxville 
Catskill, Dansville, Depew, Dobbs Ferry, 
East Aurora, East Rockaway, Fredonia, II 
ion, Larchmont, Malverne, Mechanicvill« 
Medina, New Hyde Park, North Pelham, 
North Terrytown, Norwich, Nyack, Owego 
Pelham Manor, Penn Yan, Port Jervis, 
Potsdam, Salamanca, Saranac Lake, Seneca 
Falls, Tuckahoe, Tupper Lake, Wellsvill« 
and Westbury. 

North Carolina: Belmont, Canton, For 
est City, Graham, Kings Mountain, Lin- 
colnton, Mooresville, Morehead City, Mor 
ganton, Mount Airy, Roanoke Rapids, 
Smithfield, Spray, Washington, and Wayne: 
ville 

North Dakota: Devils Lake, Dickinson 
Mandan, Valley City, Wahpeton, and Wil 
liston. 

Ohio: Bay Village, Bedford, Brooklyn 
Celina, Cheviot, Circleville, Eastlake, Fair 
born, Galion, Gallipolis, Greenville, Lo- 
gan, Lyndhurst, Mayfield Heights, Miami 
burg, Mount Healthy, Nelsonville, New 
Boston, North College Hill, Oakwood 
Orrville, Reading, Saint Bernard, Saint 
Marys, Uhrichsville, Urbana, Wapakoneta 
Wellston, Wellsville, Wickliffe, and Wyo 
ming. 

Oklahoma: Altus, Alva, Anadarko, Black 
well, Frederick, Hobart, and Wewoka 





MAGNETIC 
“VIZ *U*=LIZER" 


Board consists of (3) interchangeable 
sections—14" x 22" each—Enables you 
to simulate various intersections. Back 
has replica of 4 lane highway and 
blackboard surface for special situ- 
ations. 

World-wide acceptance by driver 
education instructors, insurance ad- 
justers, lawyers, magistrates and safety 
engineers. 

Scale model vehicles and traffic equip- 
ment supplied. 


For details write 


SALES AID CO. 


149 Grayson Ave. 
Dept. P — Trenton 9, N. J. 
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Oregon: Coos Bay, Hillsboro, Lebanon 
McMinnville, Milwaukie, and Roseburg 


Pennsylvania: Ashley, Avalon, Bangor 
Bellefonte, Brackenridg Bridgeport 
Brownsville, Camphill, Castle Shannon Bor 
ough, Charleroi, Clifton Heights, Coaldale, 
Collingdale, Corry, Crafton, Danville, Dick 
son City, Doylestown, East Pittsburgh, East 
Stroudsburg, Edwardsville, Elizabethtown 
Ephrata Borough, Exeter Borough, Ford 
City, Fountain Hill, Forty Fort, Frackville, 
Freeland, Gettysburg, Glassport, Glenolden, 
Greenville, Hellertown, Huntingdon, Jef- 
ferson Borough, Jenkintown, Jersey Shore, 
Kane, Kulpmont, Lansford, Larksville, Li 
titz, Middletown, Milton, Monaca, Morris 
ville. Nanty Glo, Narberth, Nazareth, New 
Brighton, New Cumberland, Northampton, 
Norwood, Oakmont, O'Hara Township, 
Olyphant, Palmyra, Pitcairn, Quackertown 
Rankin, Ridgway, Rochester Township, 
Saint Clair, Sayre, Schuylkill Haven, Scott- 
dale, Sharon Hill, Sharpsburg, Sharpsville 
Shillington, Shippensburg Somerset, 
Stroudsburg, Swoyersvill: larentum, 
Throop, Titusville, Tyrone, Vandergrift 
Waynesburg, West Hazleton, West View 
Borough. West York Borough, Whitehall 
Borough, Wilmerding, Windber, and Win 
ton Borough 

Rhode Island: Burrillville and Coventry 

South Carolina: Belton 
Camden, Clinton, Conway 
Lake City, Lancaster Laurens 
Newberry, Union, and York 


South Dakota: Brookings, Hot Springs 
Vermillion, and Yankton 


Bennettsvill 
Dillon, Easley, 


Marion, 


IF YOUR 
FIRM 
OPERATES 
ITS OWN 
TRUCKS 


Tennessee: Alcoa, Franklin, Gallatin, 
Greeneville, Humboldt, LaFollette, Lawr 
enceburg, McMinnville, Milan, Paris, Pu 
laski, and Union City 

Texas: Alamo Heights, Alpine, Arling 
ton, Athens, Ballinger, Bay City, Belton 
Brady, Breckenridge, Brownfield, Cameron, 
Cisco, Coleman, Conroe, Crockett, Crystal 
City, Cuero, Dalhart, Dumas, Ennis, Free 
port, Galena Park, Gonzales, Graham, 
Haltom City, Hearne, Henderson, Hills 
boro, Jacinto City, Kerrville, Levelland, 
Lockhart, Monahans, Navasota, River Oaks, 
Robstown, Rusk, Slaton, Stamford, and 
Sulphur Springs 

Utah: Brigham City, Cedar City, Spanish 
Fork and Tooele. 

Vermont: Bennington, Bellows Falls 
Saint Albans, Saint Johnsbury, and Winoo- 
ski 

Virginia: Big Stone Gap, Clifton Forg¢ 
Falls Church, Front Royal, Galax, Lexing 
ton, Norton, Pulaski, South Boston, and 
Virginia Beach. 


Washington: Anacortes, Bellevue, Camas, 
Chehalis, Clarkston, Ellensburg, Ephrata, 
Kelso, Kirkland, Mountlake Terrace, Sun 
nyside, and Toppenish 

West Virginia: Elkins, Hinton, Keyser 
Logan, Saint Albans, Wellsburg, and Wil 
liamson 

Wisconsin: Antigo, Baraboo, Kaukauna 
Menomonie, Monroe, Oconomowoc, Oconto 
Platteville, Prairie du Chien, Rhinelander 
Rice Lake, Ripon, Saint Francis, Waupun, 
Whitewater, and West Bend 





can lower repair 


costs, increase operation efficiency, 
and improve your safety record 


Regardless of the type of vehicle you operate, a 
Tachograph will economically measure the com- 
plete performance of both trucks and drivers 
The Tachograph IS an accurate recording 
speedometer that mounts easily on the dash- 
board. From the wax-coated chart that is in- 
serted inside the tamper-proof aluminum case, 
you get a complete and permanent record of 
the entire trip: When truck started—Stopped— 
Idling time— Distance between stops. Easy-to- 


Wagner Electric Grporation 6467 


Please send a copy of Bulletin SU-3. 


Name and Position. 


read illuminated dials also show time of day, 
m.p.h. and total mileage. Tachograph models 
which indicate and record engine r.p.m. are 
also available. There’s the added safety advan- 
tage of the red warning light that signals the 
driver whenever your company’s predetermined 
speed limit is exceeded 

Learn the full facts about Tachographs. The 
coupon below brings a copy of Bulletin SU-3 
—it tells the whole Tachograph story 


Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo. . 


TACHOGRAPH 
the recording 





speedometer 





Company 


Address 


Distributed only by 








WAGNER ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 








City —i 


We operate. Vehicles 








Spooky Says: 
Tops in Traffie Safety 


From Page 13 
Ohio Louisiana 
East Cleveland—C3 and C8; Elyria Bogalusa—1A; West Monroc 
1B and C3: Euclid—C3; Middletown Maine 
C8: Shaker Heights—1B; Zanesville South Portland—1A 
iB Maryland 
Oklabome College Park—1A; Mt. Ranier—1A; 
Enid—C8 and C Takoma Park—1A 
Massachusetts 
Adams—1A; Agawam—1A; Amherst 
: 1A; Andover—1A; Barnstable—C7 
Pennsylvania Braintree Cs; Dartmouth C7 and 
Easton—C9; Mount Lebanon C8; Dedham—C8; Gardner—1A; 
1A and C3; Norristown—1B Greenfield—C7; Marblehead LA; 
Tennessee Milford—1A and C8; Needham—1A 
Oak Ridge—C3 and C8: North Adams—C3 and Cs: 
Texas Norwood—C8s; Southbridge 1A; 
Midland—1A: Odessa—C3 South Hadley 1A; Stoneham 1A 
Vireini Wellesley—C8; Winthrop—iA 
irginia Rigs 
Lynchburge—C8; Newport News—1B; Michigan 
Petersbure—C3 Albion—1A; Benton Harbor—C8 and 
: C9; Berkley—iA; Birmingham—C3; 
East Lansing—C3, C7, C8& and C9; 
: ? Grosse Pointe Park C3 and C8 
“You may be seeing me soon — " aie Be Cl on 1 cs Grosse Pointe Woods—1A and C8: 
: ar : ‘ . eloit ,; bau aire 7 am ~s Holland—1A and C8; Monroe—1A; 
~ ys *s a weit she seen Fond du Lac—Cs; La Crosse— 1A; Niles—1A, C3 and C8; Roseville 
afety Belt. Oshkosh—C3 and C8; Sheboygan 1A; St. Joseph—1A, C8 and C9; Trav 
C8: Wausau—C3, C7, C8 and C9; erse City 1A 
Wauwatosa—C8 Minnesota 
AUTO-CRAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY " ‘ Albert Lea—1A; Austin—1A, C3 and 
A DIVISION OF THE B. N. CORPORATION GROUP 9 CITIES C8; Faribault—1A and C8; Fergus 
LOS ANGELES 39, CALIFORNIA (10,000 to 25,000 population) Falls—1A; Hibbing—1A; Robbinsda!< 
Alabama 1A; Virginia—1A 
Mountain Brook—1A; Talladega—1A 
Arizona 
Mesa—C8 


California SAFETY comes FIRST 


NOW YOU CAN TELL Bel 1A. C7 and C8; Daly City—tA: REFLECTIVE 
Quickly and Reliably ind Co. Hanford C3: Modesto—cs BICYCLE LICENSES 


ind C8; Reding —IA;,Salinas—1B YOUR TOWN 
YOUR STATE 


Santa Cruz—1B 
No. 5467 


Oregon 
Eugene—1B 


Washington 
Vancouver—1B and C3 


World's Oldest and Largest Manufacturer 
of Automotive and Airline Safety Belts 








Whether the driver is 
DRUNK or not with 

Pe ; olorado 

The Borkenstein Aurora—1A; Boulder—1A; Fort Col 


BREATHALYZER lins—1A and C3; Grand Junction 
1A; Greeley—C8 


onnecticut 
Derby—1tA; East Haven—1tA; Vernon 
1A; Watertown—1A; Winsted—I1A 
Florida 
Lake Worth—C3 


Idaho 
manger? Moscow 1A Twin Falls 1A 
——— Illinois 
ra " es Brookfhield—1iA; Canton—1A; Dixon 
\—— 1A; East Moline—1A; Freeport 


m<e FH OMe nM Zw 


La Grange 1A; Monmouth—1A 


1A; Winnetka—1A, C3 LICENSE 
Indiana 


Frankfort—1A; Hunatington—1tA and 
C3. Peru 1A, C3 and C8: West La EXPIRES 


fayette—C3 and C8 MAY 31, 1957 


Field tested in United States, Canada lowa 

and Europe for determination of in Ames—C3; Marshalltown 1A 
texication by analysis of breath j 

Dastabie and encatetele eslb-contatecé Kansas <- Exact Size > 
in emall carrying case Coffeyville 1A and CR: Fl Dorado 


Write for FREE demonstration or iA Emporia 1A and C3 Garden SELF-STICKING PERMANENT 
pamphlet 8.307 City 1A and C8; Great Bend—Cs8 VISIBLE “« MILE AT NIGHT 


Lawrence 1A and C7; Leavenworth 


; Four colors available: 
iA Manhattan \A; Newton—1A, RED GOLD SILVER or YELLOW 
C3 and C8; Pittsburg A; Winheld 
iA 
ame aa 4 me CARSTEN PRODUCTS 


Kentucky 15406 THOMAS ALLEN PARK, MICH. 
Fort Thomas 1A: Madisonville 1A 








m<—-+SOmr mm zw 
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Mississippi Point—1A and C3; Two Rivers—1A, 176,365 miles of operation per acct- 
Greenwood—C3; Tupelo C3 and C8; Wisconsin Rapids—C3 dent 


Missouri W yoming 
Sedalia—1A Casper — C7; Larami LA; Rock During April, the 97 member fleets 


Springs—1A. reporting drove 52,733,078 miles, ac- 


was ling to Harold K. Halbrooks 
fransporters Rack pees) hace Paine 
I ter NATA accident prevention director. 


Montana 
Missoula—1lA 


Nebraska 





Norfolk—1A; North Platte—1A Up New Safety Record Mr, elisecks olen.aemeanced thet 

New Jersey Drivers for members of the National April marked the 38 : 
, f Nz ‘ y , e 38th consecutiv 

Asbury Park—1A; Cranford—1A, C3 . peoetacer wr piel 


and C8; Dumont—1A; Hawthorne , : 
1A; Hillside—1A- South Orange—1A set a new, all-time safety record during kept their accident frequency rate be- 


Automobile Transporers Association month in which the haulaway drivers 


Naas Maal April, 1956, when they dropped their low one accident per 100,000 miles of 

Corning—1A; Cortland—1A; Freeport accident frequency rate to 0.57, or operation 
C8; Fulton—1A; Hornell A: 

Johnson City 1A; Massena 1A; 
North Tonawanda—1A; Peekskill 
1A; Plattsburgh—1A 

North Carolina 
Shelby—1A; Statesville—1A 

North Dakota 
Bismarck—1A 

Ohio 
Berea—1A; Bexley—1A; Cambridge 
C7; Campbell 1A; Fremont 1A; 
Garfield Heights—1A, C8 and C9; 
Rocky River—C3 and C8; Van Wert 

1A and C3; Washington Court 

House—1A; Xenia—1lA 

Oklahoma 
Chickasha—Cs; Durant—1A; McAles 
ter—1A and C8; Miami—1A; Mid- 
west City—1A; Ponca City—C3 and 
C8; Seminole 1A; Stillwater 1A 
and C8 





Oregon 

Corvallis—1A; Klamath Falls—1A 
Pennsylvania 

Arnold—1A; Bellevue—1A; Berwick 


1A; Butler—C9; Carlisle—1A; Co YN uw HAVE IT 
lumbia—1A; Coraopolis—1A; Donora THE EYES s 8s 8 8 


I — proce wi) bey . a Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety 
aa weg" ‘ ( = I a xf me ‘ a - j It's simple. effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 
C7. I . H 7 pn M h c ve The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
a ie pater aiaiee M e ong m and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
x anateale 1A . Pitten a se and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 
A COKC oO 4 eas 
‘ , : 2 of conditions. 
State College C go eg A 1A; It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
} or eae . sompinin ‘= one companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
C7; Yeadon—1A Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
Rhode Island is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
Central Falls—1A then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
South Carolina be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 
gre . 7 - 2 = pa ag “ rs Write for our folder. It contains full information. 
rangeDdpure d nm 1 


South Dakota MAGNO SAF-T BOARD. _ emicsvitte, Pa. 


W atertown—I1A 


Tennessee 


Bristol—1tA; Dyersburge—1A; Kings 


port—l1A i” 
Texas os ; —~ & et 


Alice—1A; Big Spring—C7; Borger ; 
C7; Brownwood—1A; Cleburne—1A; . = A \ 3 SPEED 


Denton—1A; Harlingen—1A; High 


land Park iA and C8; Lamesa—1A; ‘ 3 4 A E N F @ R Cc E M 3 | T 
Mercedes—1A; Pampa—1A; Seguin \ea 
1A and C8; Snyder—C7; University re NN a SPEED-WATCH 


Park—1A, C3 and C8; Vernon—1A q : pitts 
White Settlement—1A Pe > Proven by over 900 users 


Virginia on sige ab 
Bristol—C3; Harrisonburg—C7; Win a : %* Better Enforcement 


chester—1A : S * Less Speeding 


Washington hae : . 4 F i t 
Hoquiam—1A; Kennewick—1A; Pasco * Fewer Accidents 
1A; Renton—1A; Richland—1A, C3 


and C8; Walla Walla—C?3 and C8 : . TR 
Wisconsin “ - U E 


Ashland—1A; Beaver Dam—1A and . r 
C8; Cudahy—C3; Janesville—1A, C8; Model 66 Deluxe BOX 201 MARSHALL, MICH. 


Menasha 1A; Neenah C8: Stevens 4 Originators and Manufacturers Since 1951 











Write for complete information: 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splea- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an opportu- 
nity to keep abreast of safety 
equipment. The coupon below 
will bring FREE to those re- 
sponsible for the recommenda- 
tion or purchase of equipment 
any or all of the catalogs listed. 








. “Kaiser Aluminum Signs and 
Railroad Crossbucks’’: A 12-page 
booklet describes and illustrates sizes 
and availabilities of various types of 
sign blanks, including octagon, round, 
rectangular, square and diamond 
shaped. New design features of Kai- 
ser Aluminum extruded highway signs 
and railroad crossbucks are described. 
Also included is detailed information 
on methods of finishing aluminum sign 
panels by applying reflector sheeting, 
paint, baked enamel and _ porcelain 
enamel. Kaiser Aluminum and Chem- 
ical Corp. 

2. Safety Patrol Equipment: Cat 
alog features company’s line of safety 
patrol equipment. Shown are: Sam 
Browne belts, caps, badges, rain coats, 
rubber boots, safety sentinels, traf- 
ficones, arm bands and many other 
safety items. Graubard’s, Inc. 


3. Line Marker: Bulletin describes 
the new M-B LineMaster, self-pro- 
pelled line marker. The LineMaster 
bulletin gives specifications for the 
marker and explains in detail the 
features of the units, including auto- 
motive steering, shift-o-matic drive, 
the large paint capacity and the fea- 
tures of single, double or intermittent 
marking. M-B Corporation. 

4. Traffic System Computer and 
Selector: Bulletin describes the Elec- 
tro-Matic Master Traffic System Com- 
puter and Selector that provides co- 
ordinated signal control responsive to 
traffic changes as they develop, Con 
tinually evaluates and adjusts to vol- 
ume and direction of traffic. Selects 
cycle and offset best suited for overall 
system. Completely adaptable to all 
types of grid and arterial systems. 
1utomatice Signal Division. 

5. Traffic Signs: Catalog illus- 
trates company’s line of standard and 
custom-made traffic signs for streets 


SOVEUUEDUEUAUUEL ATU EU AOD ADEE ALAA EDUARDO EET 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago t!, Hil. 
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Please have sent to me the publications checked 


del oe: Meee Mee! tk 
Ld i ts 2 Cs 


Btate. 


ADVERTISER'S INDEX 


Auto-Crat Mfg. Co., A 

Division of the B.N. Corp. 
Carsten Products 
Graubards 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
Magno Saf-T Board 
National Safety 

Council L.F.C.-LB.C. 
Sales-Aid Co. 37 
Stephenson Corp. 38 
Traffic House Inc. 39 
U. S. Treasury Dept. 2 
Wagner Electric Co. 37 
Weaver Mfg. Co. B.C. 








and highways. Some of the signs that 
are shown in the catalog are: one- 
way signs, stop signs, speed limit 
signs, railroad crossing signs, school 
signs, no- parking signs, etc. National 
Safety Engineers. 


6. Accident Viz-U-Lizer: Litera- 
ture describes a new magnetic acci- 
dent visualizer for analyzing and re- 
enacting traffic accidents. Suitable 
for driver education courses and other 
group discussions. Sales-Aid Com 
pany. 


7. One-Man Speed Enforcement: 
Folder gives full details on the Speed 
Watch, the new electrical timing sys- 
tem tnat “clocks” speeders. Com- 
pact and fully portable permitting 
set-up and effective operation by a 
single officer. Traffic House, Ine. 





COMING EVENTS 
in the Field of Safety 











August 2-5, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Associated Police Communication Officers 
Convention, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calit 


August 6-9, Los Angeles, Calif. 

International Association of Auto Theft 
Investigators, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles 
Calif 


August 21-24, Winnipeg, Canada 

Twenty-fourth Annual Conference of the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators (Royal Alexandra Hotel). 
Contact L. §S. Harris, executive director, 
American Association of Motos 
Administrators, 912 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


August 23-25, Seattle, Wash. 
National Association of Coroners, Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


September 9-13, Chicago 

Sixty-third Annual Conference of the In 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police 
(Conrad Hilton Hotel). Contact Chief 
George A. Otlewis, Chicago Park District 
Police, 425 E. 14th St., Chicago, III. 


September 13-14, York Harbor, Me. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Maine State Safety 
Conference (Marshall House). Contact Ar- 
thur F. Minchin, secretary, Department of 
Labor and Industry, State House, Augusta, 
Me 


Vehicle 


| ERR Re i IRENE AR ORES P —A R 
Tom Springfield Dies 
SR SRR Ne Ni SPE PN mn = 

THOMAS ARNIE SPRINGFIELD, for 
26 years secretary and general man- 
ager of the Nashville Automobile 
Club, and general manager of the Ten 
nessee Motor Association, died May 10 
of a heart attack. 

Mr. Springfield served as president 
of the Tennessee Safety Council, and 
was currently chairman of its board of 
directors. 

He fathered the founding of Ten 
nessee's more than 700 schoolboy 
safety patrols and originated the idea 
of the State license plate cut out in the 
shape of Tennessee. 

In 1950, Mr. Springfield received 
from the National Committee for Traf- 
fic Safety which read: ‘For achieve- 
ment in the development of public 
support for highway safety.” 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs 
Claudia Harrison; a son, Thomas A 
Springfield, Jr., of Nashville; one 
grandchild, and two sisters. 


September 17-19, Cleveland 

Eighteenth annual Ohio State Safety 
Conference and Exhibit (Hotel Carter) 
Contact H. G. J. Hayes, secretary-treasurer 
Suite 514, 2073 East Ninth St., Cleveland 
15, Ohio 


September 24-27, San Francisco 

Annual Meeting Institute of Traffic 
Engineers (Mark Hopkins Hotel) Contact 
David M. Baldwin, executive secretary 
Institute of Traffic Engineers, 2029 K 
Street, NW, Washington 6, D. 


October 3-5, Sacramento, Calif. 

Seventh Annual Governor's Trathic Safety 
Conference (California). Contact: W. A 
Huggins, executive secretary, Governor's 
Trathe Safety Committee, State Capitol 
Sacramento 14, Calif 


October 22-26, Chicago 

Forty-fourth National Safety Congress 
and Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel) 
Contact R. L. Forney, secretary, National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill 


November 8-9, Columbia, S. C. 

Nineteenth Annual Accident-Prevention 
Conference (Hotel Jefferson). Contact J. D 
Watson, Jr., safety engineer, South Caro 
lina Industrial Commission, P. O. Box 539, 
Columbia, S. C. 





Fire Department Safety Belts 
The Chicago Fire Department is 
installing 1400 safety belts on its 275 


cars, ambulances, and fire trucks. 
Three deaths of firemen in the last 
year which may have been prevented 
with the use of safety belts was cited 
by Anthony J. Mullaney, fire commis- 
sioner. 
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ANIMALS 
ARE THE 
CRAZIEST 
PEOPLE! 


They are for sure, when the wacky aggregation in 
“Highway Zoo" gives their impersonations of “the 
man behind the wheel" . . . there's a laugh and a 
lesson on every page. 


The colorful animal cartoons will catch the eye 

of every man .. . could even get a smile from 

the Sphinx. The full color cartoons and text 

blend perfectly, in this traffic safety message 

. its light and lively humorous wisdom will 
drive right through to the funnybore. 


"Highway Zoo" will give real zip to your 
safety efforts. It fits easily into payroll or 
mailing envelopes (and in pockets, too). 
It's printed so attractively, it can be used 
as favors at safety conferences, award 
banquets and luncheon meetings .. . 
there's even space for your imprint. So 
don't delay, order your copies today. 


Price each: 


| 10 100 1000 5000 10,000 20,000 
to to to to to to or 
9 99 999 4999 9999 19,999 rnore 


$.10 $.07 $.05 $.04 $.035 $.032 $.03 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 11, Illinois 













Over 2000; ) school children 
\ destined to die- 


unless you act! 








lar intervals. In the meantime, you can institute 
legislation providing for Official Vehicle In- 
spections in your community. Such inspection 
programs have cut deaths drastically in other 
progressive communities throughout the world 
—as much as 30% in the State of New Jersey in 
the first year of operation. 

Weaver Safety Lane* Equipment gives such 
a program authenticity and permits quick, easy 
checking of brakes, lights, and steering of all 





2350 school children between the ages of 5-14 were vehicles. It fits all inspection programs includ- 
killed last year in motor vehicle accidents and hun- ing state owned and operated... municipally 
dreds of thousands more were seriously injured. The operated ...and those where car dealers and 
same horrifying carnage will be repeated this year repair shops are the approved method of check- 
unless you intervene. And with schools opening ing. A nominal charge for each inspection 
next month, the time to act is NOW! would easily cover the cost of equipment and 
You can begin with an all-out effort to make it operating personnel. 

possible for the motorists to have their vehicles Write today for full details on a proven in- 
safety inspected in their usual service shop at regu- spection program that works. 


*A “Safety Lane” includes a Weaver Headlight Tester, a Weaver 
Automatic Brake Tester, and a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester. 


° Safety Lanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY e SPRINGFIELD, ILL., U.S.A. 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





